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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


aincigibennae 
HE world does not yet know whether the arrest of Count 
T Arnim, lately German Ambassador at Paris, is an ‘ event,” 
or only a scandal, What is certain is, that on the 5th inst. the 
Criminal Court of Berlin, moved by the Foreign Office, arrested 
the Count, charged him with the retention of official documents 
received by him from Prince Bismarck, and ordered him into 
strict confinement in the Newgate of Berlin. His house and 
that of his son, a lieutenant in the army, were searched for papers, 
which, however, were not found. It is stated officially that they 
were 100 in number, that some of them referred to the Count’s 
Roman Embassy, that others were confidential letters from Prince 
Bismarck, and that a few related to Count Arnim’s private affairs. 
All, however, were registered. It is further alleged that Count 
Arnim intended to publish some of them, seven, it is said, being 
in type in the proof-sheets of Herr Windhorst’s forthcoming 
book, ‘The Revolution from Above,” which is to be issued 
at Geneva, and is expected greatly to damage the German Chan- 
cellor. Count Arnim denies the ‘‘ removal ” of some of the papers, 
and claims the remainder as his own, and asserts that he had no 
intention of publishing any of them. ‘The Emperor had not 
sanctioned the arrest, and his approval is still doubtful. 


Half a dozen explanations are offered of this extraordinary inci- 
dent,—one being that the Count has evidence of the Prince's desire 
to make terms with Rome, another that he has proof of German 
designs on Spain, and a third that his documents will reveal to 
the Emperor that the Chancellor has for some time pursued a 
policy not previously sanctioned by his master. The first theory 
is supported by most facts, but seems inadequate to explain the 
violent action taken ; the second would justify Prince Bismarck 
as regards his opponent, but involyes a breach of duty on the 
part of Count Arnim which seems absolutely incredible ; while 
the third, which would account for everything, involves the diffi- 
culty that the esclandre would be contrary to the Chancellor's 
interest. ‘The Emperor must know all now. It is quite possible 
that a story as yet unguessed lies behind the whole matter, and 
quite possible also that Prince Bismarck has, for no adequate 
reason, struck out of downright imperiousness one of those furious 
blows to which men of his temperament are sometimes prone. Our 
own suspicion is that this is the case, and that he has for the 
first time committed a real blunder, which will render his position 
much less firm. Hohenzollerns have no notion of indispensable 
men. ‘The German Press, for the present, seems convinced that 
Count Arnim has really abstracted important and official papers 
from the German Chancellerie in Paris, but that he has done it 
under an excitement which leaves him almost irresponsible for his | 
acts. The only evidence for this view as yet is that the Criminal 
Court, usually independent, has acted on secret evidence with 
such peremptoriness. 





Mr. Lowther, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, made an 
amusing, though rather bumptious speech on Saturday to the 
Working-Men’s Association at Thirsk. He admitted our allega- 
tion that the Conservative Ministry is a coalition one, saying Mr. | 
Disraeli had tried to represent in the Cabinet all sections of the | 





Conservative party. Nobody was less guilty than he (Mr. Lowther) 
of knowing the programme for next Session, but he did not 
believe that when Parliament met, any change would have occurred 
among Her Majesty’s advisers. They must not expect too much 
of the Government, however. For himself, he had no hesi- 
tation, when he found his watch five minutes too fast, 
in putting the hand back five minutes, or in approving a 
measure which reversed one that had been passed by the House 
of Commons; but still, though many would like to undo the ‘ini- 
quitous ” Irish Land Act, and re-establish the Church, and rein- 
troduce Purchase, still any reaction should be most cautious 
and heedful. Mr. Lowther evidently does not see that, 
on his own principles, to alter what is, is ‘revolutionary, but 
rather thinks Captain Cuttle’s watch better than a chronometer. 
Put the clock of the Constitution on about five minutes at noon 
and back ten minutes at night, and it is a clock that will do you 
credit. 1t is lucky for the ship and crew that the captain does not 
think so. 





All London was at the window in its night-dress at five o'clock 
on the morning of yesterday week, when over five tons of gun- 
powder exploded at North-gate Bridge, Regent's Park, in the 
‘ Tilbury,’—a barge which was just making its way on the Canal 
from the outer circle of Regent's Park to the line of the Regent's 
Park Road, and which had some petroleum on board, as well 
as the gunpowder. ‘The shock was felt all over London, 
and as was alleged, was even heard as far as to a distance 
of twenty-five miles. North-gate Bridge was, of course, 
completely blown up, and the Canal dammed by the ruins; 
in the neighbouring houses of Regent's Park, the window- 
frames were blown in and the furniture much damaged. 
A few walls were blown down, and a great number of houses 
rocked as if in earthquake. One lady in a house close to the 
explosion rushed out in her night-dress, caught hold of a gentle- 
man in equal alarm, and asked in profound terror, ‘Is it come 
at last ?”—referring, it is believed, to the Day of Judgment,—a 
question which the gentleman had no means of answering. In the 
Zoological Gardens there was much mischief done to the glass, 
and it is feared that many tender birds and monkeys may have 
caught cold. In some of the poorer streets, industrious but 
needy people who hold on repairing leases, will be almost ruined 
if their landlords hold them to their bargain and the public give 
them no help. Windows were freely broken all down Albany 
Street, and one or two as far away as Hampstead Heath. Amongst 
the sufferers was the great artist, Alma 'Tadema, who was himself 
absent from home, but whose beautiful fresco ceiling and some of 
whose pictures were destroyed. Very little life was lost,—only 
three direct victims of the explosion being mentioned. On the 
whole, the damage may be probably estimated within £200,000, 
great as was the area over which it extended. 


The cause of the explosion is still uncertain. It is believed to 
have been due to lightning. | Unquestionably, a great deal of 
lightning was seen on the night between the Ist and 2nd 
of October, and up to the very moment of the explosion. 
Other causes are possible enough, such as that the spark from 
a bargeman’s pipe may have ignited the powder; but it has not, 
as yet, been shown that the explosion was due to any negligence 


'of the Grand Junction Canal Company or the Regent’s Park 
| Canal Company. 


Of course, there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to the precautions which ought to be adopted in storing 
gunpowder in populous towns like London, or in carrying it 
through London. Mr. Gale’s patent, which mixes the gun- 
powder with a vast number of non-inflammable particles, 
would be too bulky, expensive, and troublesome for use 
in the carriage of gunpowder, and as far as we sec, the 
only safe remedy is to prohibit the storage of any large quantity 
of the more explosive matcria's in cities of a certain population 
altogether, and to comp: those who transfer such materials from 
place to place to carry them round such cities, instead of through 
them. No precautions as to the mode of carriage could make the 
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carriage really safe. Life is risk. But there is no reason why the | even when Aden is in danger, but the Indian Foreign Of 
bn] 7 n 2 Beg 

s of millions should be risked, when twenty or thirty miles | would have early news of any religious movement. 


live 
more cartage would prevent it. 


The American correspondent of the Daily Nevws affirms that the 


| tions of Conseils-Généraux to be as follows :—In 





The Débats of Thursday declares the result of the French elec. 
about 1,400 


Republicans of New York intend to nominate General Grant for a | elections of which the results are known, the Republicans ads 


third term. They have not passed a resolution to that effect, but 
needlessly vigorous in their praises of the President. The writer 
believes that if General Grant will but reduce the South to order, 
he may be re-elected, as many Americans are weary of incessant 
elections, and the patronage of the President now extends 
to 150,000 offices. We suspect the tradition forbidding a 
third term will prove too strong for the politicians, but it is 
true that as the States fill up, the Presidential election shakes 
society too much. The cure, however, is not to extend the term, 
and so expose the country to the risk of an Andrew Johnson, or 
worse, a Tweed, being at the head of affairs for twelve years, but 
to make the Civil Service permanent. It is the excitement caused 
by the hope of office which makes the election so dangerous, just 
as it is the fear of losing office which makes the officials so corrupt. 


A report has been current all the week that a body of Carlists 
at Durango had mutinied, had clamoured for the dismissal of 
General Dorregaray, and on Don Carlos intervening, had shot 
him in the stomach. No part of this story, which seriously affected 
Spanish Funds, has been confirmed, and it is probably an ex- 
aggeration of some public remonstrance addressed to Don Carlos 
against the severity of the discipline maintained by Dorregaray, 
who has been allowed leave of absence ‘to recruit his health.” 
General Elio succeeds him. If dissensions of any kind have 
broken out in the Carlist ranks, no advantage has been taken of 
them by Serrano’s Government, which occupies itself mainly in 
removing Generals just as their plans are laid. Pavia, for ex- 
ample, has been summarily deprived of his command. Nothing 
energetic has been done towards crushing Carlism since Marshal 
Concha fell, and so great is the general lassitude on the Repub- 
lican side, that the Politica, Serrano’s organ, asks for interven- 
tion, and observers accuse the Spanish Generals of wishing the 
war to last, that they may draw full pay. 


The revolt of the Farmers in Cambridgeshire has been success- 
ful, and Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Q.C., who advised them never to come 
to terms with the labourers till Mr. Arch had given up lecturing, 
has been returned for Cambridgeshire unopposed. If the prece- 
dent is followed, we may yet see the landlords and the labourers 
uniting to demand a wider suffrage in the counties. The Cam- 
bridgeshire election makes no change in the position of parties, 
but in Northampton, Mr. Bradlaugh has cost the Liberals a seat. 
Had he retired, Mr. Fowler, an excellent candidate, who polled 
1,836 votes, would have polled at least a third of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s 1,766, and with 2,327 votes would have beaten Mr. Mere- 
wether, who, though at the top of the poll, had only 2,171. On 


| gained rather over 600; 
they have refused to pass one condemning the project, and are | Buonapartists not quite 150. 





the other hand, Mr, Fowler's retirement would have done no good, 
for Mr. Fowler’s supporters would have abstained, or have voted 
for Mr. Merewether. Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters say it is most | 
unfair for Liberals to reject him on account of his religious | 
opinions, but when a man makes those opinions—paraded, for- | 

| 


merly at least, in the most offensive way—his political differentia, 
he must expect people to consider them. They are always con- 
sidered when a Catholic stands. Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters— 
strongly against his counsel—revenged their defeat by attacking | 
Liberal newspaper offices, hotels, and even private houses. It | 
was necessary to call out a body of Artillerymen to keep these | 
fanatics of negation in reasonable order. 
ee | 
Some apprehension seems to exist in Constantinople of a great | 
It appears to be certain that the Sultan has 





Mussulman Revival. 
abandoned his project of altering the succession, and has recon- | 
ciled himself to his nephew Murad, and there seems to be some | 
suspicion that he has acted on religious motives. A pamphlet, 
written by an official, is being widely circulated, calling on all | 
Mussulmans to unite under the Caliph and resist the Infidel; the 
Sultan’s youngest son, born this week, has been named the} 
‘* Sword of Faith ;” and Christians have been prohibited from living | 
in the Mohammedan quarters of Constantinople. It is asserted | 
that the Sultan dreads a rebellion of his Christian feudatories, and | 
sanctions these means of exciting the Mohammedan population. 
It is not very likely that a Mohammedan crusade is intended, 
but quite possible that the Sultan intends to fight, rather than 
make further concessions to the feudatories. 


Embassy at Constantinople 





the Royalists about 580; and the 
It is admitted, however, on all 
sides, that a vast number of these elections turned completely on 
local matters, and not in the least on general politics ; “but 
though recognising this fact, the Royalist and Buonapartist 


journals are dissatisfied with the result, and are drawing 
dismal auguries for the political appeal, when it is 
made. Not much can be inferred from these local elec. 
tions. But it is clear enough that, so far as a political 


motive could be ascribed to them,—which very often is not 
the case,—the Republican party is much stronger than any other 
single party throughout the country. Of course ‘“ Royalists,” 
—including, as they do, the highest Legitimists and the most 
moderate Orleanists,—will never act together. 


The Commission appointed by Mr. Gladstone to inquire into. 
the financial resources of the two great Universities has made its 
report, and the general result as to income is as follows :— 


Corporate Property. Held under Trusts, 





University of Oxford .,....... £382,151 1 0 ... £15,487 19 3 
University of Cambridge 23,642 19 5 10,407 17 10 
Colleges and Halls of Oxford 330,836 16 1 ... 35,417 0 2 
Colleges of Cambridge ...... 278,970 13 8} .. 27,540 17 8 

Re £665,601 10 24 £88,803 14 11 


Further, it appears that the Colleges expend their revenues on 
Fellowships,—i.e., rewards to distinguished graduates, proportion- 
ally very few of whom do anything in return for their income,—and 
on Scholarships, which are, no doubt, real subventions to educa- 
tion, in the following proportions (the year for which the returns 
are given being 1871) :— 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
Fellowships ...... £IOIITL 4 5 oe ceeeee £102,976 Ll 2 
Scholarships and of 00x 10 m a. eee 
more cok 26,225 12 0 scene 24,808 13 0 


In other words, about four times as much is spent on giving re- 
wards to academical success, which rewards are not often used 
to promote education, as is spent on direct aids to young learners. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is the richest College in either Univer- 
sity, possessing a total revenue of £60,000 a year ; then comes Christ- 
church, Oxford, with £49,000; and then St. John’s, Cambridge, 
with £45,000. These are all rich Colleges, but all of them 
do a large educational work. When, however, we hear of 
Colleges so rich as Magdalen, New, and St. John’s Colleges, 
Oxford, with, respectively, £35,000, £30,000, and £23,000 a year, 
and of a Cambridge College so rich as King’s, with £34,000, 
while Balliol, Oxford, which does so great a work, has only 
£8,000, it is obvious that the chief result of the inquiry will be 
to stimulate a great reform in the use of the Collegiate revenues, 
devoting them more exclusively to educational purposes, and 
especially to bring about a better appropriation of the income now 
spent in non-educational fellowships. 





The German military authorities appear to fear that the new 
military organisation of France will place a larger force at the dis- 
posal of Marshal MacMahon than Germany can summon for 
defence. ‘The Emperor has therefore laid before the Federal 
Council a Bill by which he is empowered to organise and 
summon the Landsturm — that all able-bodied men 
within the Empire, to place them under military law, and 
even to include them in the Landwehr. Should this astounding 
proposal be accepted, the whole nation will be at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief for war, and he will be able to fill up 
the gaps in the Landwehr by calling out the younger ranks of 
the Landsturm. For instance, supposing the Army and Landwehr 
insufficient, he can call all men aged thirty-three and thirty-four 


is, 


from the Landsturm, placing them in the regularly organised 


ranks of the Landwehr. Thatis, as some 600,000 men in Germany 
attain those years in any given year, he can add, say, 500,000 
effective and well-drilled privates to his Reserve by a mere decree. 
The cadres for them will be all ready. 


The Ultramontanes are greatly exercised about the withdrawal 
of the ‘ Orénoque,’ the French man-of-war stationed at Civita 
Vecchia, to carry away the Pope, if he wished to go. As the 
Pope himself consented to its going, as he can go anywhere he 


The British | likes, whenever he likes, and as the ‘ Orénoque’ is too rotten to 
never seems to know anything, not | carry him, the passion of the party for symbolism carries them 
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yather too far. The ‘ Orénoque’ was intended to symbolise 


French intention to restore the Temporal power one day, and if 
the intention is only as strong as its symbol, Italy has not much 


to fear. 

Four columns of the Times, closely printed, upon sanitary legis- 
lation is a large allowance, but Dr. Lyon Playfair’s address to 
the Social Science Congress on Monday, long as it was, 
will well repay perusal. He summed up all hygiene in the 
word ‘“ cleanliness,” which includes clean water, clean air, and 
clean houses; maintained that the ancients knew this prin- 
ciple—which may be true, for, as Mr. Disraeli says, Munoo, 
Moses, and Mohammed made cleanliness religion—and gave most 
extraordinary figures as to former rates of mortality. The rate 
from 1660 to 1679 was actually 80 per 1,000, and from 1681 to 
1690 421, while at present it is in England only 22-4, and there is 
incessant improvement, for though the rate seems stationary, it is 
stationary in the face of an increasing tendency to concentrate 
the population. Moreover, health increases as well as longevity, 
for it has been ascertained in Germany that one case of 
mortality represents 34 cases of severe sickness. In Scotland, 
however, the death-rate slightly increases, partly from the insuffi- 
ciency of the towns to house the numbers which flock into them, 
and partly from the substitution of Irishmen for Scotchmen in the 
lower walks of life. Dr. Playfair was naturally for employing 
medical men as sanitary inspectors, and recommended that the 
Home Office should have two branches,—one regulating police 
and justice, and one local administration, each to be presided 
over by a permanent chief. 





The Church Congress met at Brighton on Tuesday, and as its 
custom is, has been discussing many things of very different 
degrees of difficulty and value. One discussion was held upon 
the Old-Catholic movement,—to which the Congress was, of 
course, very favourable,—when the Rev. Malcolm McColl told them 
that Dr. Dollinger regards the persecuting use made of the new 
ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia as most mischievous, and as 
seriously helping the cause of Rome and injuring that of 
the new schism. Dean Howson also reports (in a letter to 
Wednesday's Times) another saying of Dé6llinger’s,— that 
the recent Conference at Bonn was not intended to erect 
a house in which different communions could live together, 
‘but only a bridge by means of which we might make 
acquaintance with one another.” But unfortunately that 
does not at all describe the effort made to agree on formule 
skilfully constructed to ignore the mutual differences of the 
members. If you go over a bridge to see your neighbours on the 
other side of the street or the river, you want to see their different 
points of view, not to ignore them. The Bonn Conference was 
one long effort to get a form of words which all would accept, 
but which would conceal the interior divergencies of view. 
What is the object of that? We suppose it is to measure the 
agreements,—which is good, But why not measure equally accu- 
rately the differences also? It is the latter, not the former, which 
are usually the more instructive. 


In the discussion of the Congress on Modern Scepticism on | 


Lord George Cavendish is determined that, if Mr. Gladstone 
does retire from the leadership,—which, if we may judge by his 
tone, Lord George would not profoundly regret,—his nephew, 
the Marquis of Hartington, shan’t lose the chance of succession 
for want of a lance broken on behalf of inarticulate leaders. At 
the Bakewell Agricultural Society’s dinner, this day week, Lord 
George made an elaborate apology for slow-tongued speech and 
slow-tongued leaders. The ‘old Tory Long-horns” favoured 
men without much relation to their powers of speech. 
A very portly county member was supported by one farmer 
expressly on the ground that he was ‘“‘such a good feeder,” 
and similar predilections were entertained in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Althorp, “honest Jack Althorp,” as he was 
called, was an immense favourite, a leader of vast influence, and 
yet, when he got up to speak, people said “ his throat seemed lined 
with flannel,” and ‘he had to feel in his breeches’ pocket for any 
word he wanted.” When he wanted a holiday, Lord Althorp used 
to go hunting with a “long-horned” Tory friend, and used to 
pocket all his letters till his month was up. Lord Melbourne, too, 
the handsomest man Lord George ever knew, was equally liked by 
the country gentlemen, less because he was a great statesman than 
because he was their ‘‘ own flesh and blood.” They liked him for 
brightening up at some well-known dinner, when careworn by 
official worries, on the entrance of a great round of beef, and blurt- 
ing out, ‘Ah, this is what I like; and I tell you what I like 
devilishly, and that is well-boiled tripe,”"—whence, Lord George 
inferred that “‘ any man of good, honest intentions might very well 
become the leader of either party in the House.” We quite 
agree, especially if the good, honest intentions come from a man 
of rank, and are expressed with vigour, but without polish ; still, 
grasp, prescience, and sagacity, even without rank, and without 
the familiarity which wins “ long-horned” confidence, may 
probably carry the day. 

Guizot’s will contains a curious confession of faith, in which 
the old statesman declares that, born a Protestant, he had used 
the liberty which the Protestant Church gives of inquiry and 
doubt, and that for some time he had held that the unassisted 
reason of man is competent to furnish him with a solution of the 
great problems of duty and destiny, and that his unassisted will 
is equal to the task of regulating his life according to the moral 
law. He had, however, abandoned this belief. He was convinced 
that we are children in God's hands, unable to penetrate to his 
motives or ultimate designs, and he declares himself quite re- 
signed to ‘‘so large a share of ignorance and weakness.” ‘I believe 
in God, and adore Him, without attempting to comprehend 
Him.” He confesses a profound belief in the permanent govern- 
ment of the universe by God, as well as of his immanent 
action in the soul of man; and he recognises God espe- 
cially in the histories of the Old and New Testaments, which 
he calls ‘‘monuments of the Divine revelation and action, by the 
mediation and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the salvation 
of the human race.” He adds that he carefully holds aloof from 
the scientific discussions, and the solutions offered, of the mysteries 
of revelation :—‘I trust that God permits me to call myself a 
Christian, and I am convinced that in the light which I am about 
to enter, we shall fully discern the purely human origin and 














Thursday, the Rev. Professor Pritchard read a remarkable paper, | yanity of most of our dissensions here below on divine things.” 
intended as a kind of criticism on Professor Tyndall, one great | That is a stately creed, after its kind,—the kind of Dean Mansel, 
point of which was this,—that on Mr. Wallace’s own evidence, | —and ends witha stately humility all its own. But no ecclesiastical 
natural selection fails to account for the actual development of | school can really ‘hold aloof” from discussions germane to its 
man’s faculties, because it requires the assumption that all the | confession, without virtually admitting defeat. 

faculties we have are adaptations of the organism to its environ- 

ment,—that is, have arisen out of need and use, whereas savages | 


ian tein a gee r 
sate 7 py _ genet gy Sor erate | establishments in London, the working-men will be asked to con- 
rs sd ecient mei fn | nc nh ss ea “Winer be he 
mere y tr: . . . . . . a. i 5 . « , 
susihts, saudien ania ae csaintid anh _ | Hospitals seem to have a great deal which they might do in the 
satiable by aught we saw. These appetites, passions, and affections | W4Y of the retrenchment of mistaken charity to render the means on 
came to us, not as Socrates and Plato supposed, nor as our great | their disposal more efficient, That, however, is no reason why 
poet sang, from the dim recollection of some former state of our they should not have more means. 

being, still less from the delusive inheritance of our progenitors; The Women’s Classes in University College, London, will be 
they were the indications of something within us, akin to some- | opened next week, for the seventh time. No less than three 
thing immeasurably beyond us ; tokens of something attainable, hundred and fifteen ladies availed themselves of these classes last 
yet not hitherto attained; signs of a potential fellowship with year, and we may hope for another increase this year. The 
Spits nobler and more glorious than our own; they were the | University College Professors give real labour and care to these 
title-deeds of our presumptive heirship to some brighter world | new classes in Gower Street, and deserve well of us all for so 
oing. It is the higher education of women which can alone 
render the girls’ schools really efficient—but fortunately, it is not 
teachers only who avail themselves of these classes, 


This day week is to he ‘‘ Hospital Saturday,”"—that is, we 
hope, in almost all the factories, workshops, and other industrial 


than any that had yet been formed.” That is an eloquent com- | q 
ment on the shortcomings of the theory which asserts a close | 
adaptation between the powers of the mind and the physical con- 
and it admits of being worked out in impressive detail. 


dition ; 


| ccnttntcmanienennsans 
Consols were on Friday 923-923, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


, —__>—_ 
THE ARNIM INCIDENT. 


RINCE BISMARCK is beginning to make mistakes. It 
is not necessary, in order to perceive that much, to 
assume, as most of our contemporaries seem inclined to do, 
the complete innocence of Count Arnim. He may, of course, 
have been as unjustly as he has been harshly and injuriously 
treated; but it is much more probable that he, a proud and 
imperious man, extremely susceptible as to his own dignity, 
bitterly opposed to the recent policy of his chief, and 
labouring, it is said, under high nervous excitement, has 
been betrayed by passion into an imprudence which his pro- 
fession will condemn. It is not, of course, likely that he has 
published, or intends to publish, any documents which would 
compromise or injure the State, for Count Arnim is an ex- 
perienced official, belonging to a family in which high office is 
hereditary, and notorious throughout his career for an over- 
weening devotion to the interests of his State. In Paris he 
was considered the most Prussian of Prussians, and was de- 
tested for the imperious singleness of purpose with which he 
pressed, on all occasions, the policy he or his chief conceived 
to be to the interests of the victorious Monarchy. He is 
about as likely to reveal a secret treaty, or a political pro- 
gramme, or an important negotiation as Lord Odo Russell or 
any first-class English representative ; or even less likely, for 
he regards his King in a light in which no English statesman 
regards the chief of his department. But it is quite 
possible that he is in possession of papers which are not 
strictly political, which he has a right to keep, though not 
to publish, and which, in his ulcerated condition of mind, 
smarting, as he is, under what he considers official disgrace, 
he may have considered it lawful to use for the protection 
of his reputation. According to the most credible of the 
many stories in circulation, this is actually the case. He has 
letters, it is asserted, from Prince Bismarck which show that 
the Chancellor did at one time contemplate an arrangement 
with the Papacy, did not care one straw about the Syllabus or 
the new dogma, and did get up the “ No Popery” panic in 
Germany as a purely political device. As this is Count 
Arnim’s precise charge against his chief, he may have shown 
or even sent these letters to Herr Windhorst, the chief of the 
Ultramontane and Particularist parties, who, it is known, con- 
templates the publication of a pamphlet called “ The Revolu- 
tion from Above,” which will, in his belief, seriously damage 
the Prince in the estimation of his country. If this story prove 
to be correct, Count Arnim is clearly in the wrong. Nothing 
except direct danger to the State from continued reticence 
can excuse the publication by an official of those demi-official 
notes by which, in modern times, affairs are principally 
conducted. A lawyer might as well publish his clients’ 
private letters, There are, of course, extreme cases which 
might justify such a proceeding—for instance, a Minis- 
ter ordering a coup d'état, or demanding a bribe from 
a foreign Power—just as there are cases which would 
justify a regiment in refusing to obey an order to fire, but 
they are of the most exceptional kind, and to be admitted, 
must fall clearly within the rule, Salus reipublice suprema lex. 
No personal motive can justify such an act, which is always 
injurious to the State, destroying, as it does, the confidence of 
officials in each other; nor can any objection of opinion to a par- 
ticular line of policy. 
conduet—of which there is as yet no proof—he must stand 
condemned, if not by law, at least by the opinion of his profession 
and the European world. Te will have violated confidence to 
gratify a personal animosity, which has not even the excuse of 
religious zeal, Count Arnim being more hostile to Rome even 
than his chief. 

But even if the ex-Ambassador has thus far forgotten his duty 
to himself, the German Chancellor has none the less made a 
blunder in taking so violent a course. He has not recovered the 
papers he desired; he has given all Europe an impression that 
there are papers of which he is afraid; he has weakened his 
position with the Emperor, and he has deepened that dread of 
him in the minds of his subordinates which invariably ends in 
leaving those who inspire it alone, with no trustworthy re- 
sources except their own eyes and their own inspirations. 
Count Arnim has opposed Prince Bismarck, has thwarted 
him, has assumed the position of a General of Opposition, 


If Count Arnim has been guilty of such | 





; > ee f a 
it; he is treated as a great State criminal, arrested with. 
out warning, thrown into the common prison of Berlin 
his house searched, and unless the bulletin-writers actually 
fabricate news, his son, an officer unconnected with the 
department, is subjected to similar ignominy. If he had 
been the chief of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
State, the action of the Government could hardly have 
been more violent; and the action, according to most of the 
accounts which have reached England, has been taken with- 
out the sanction or even the knowledge of the Emperor, an 
omission which in Prussia directly affects the aspect of the 
case. The Emperor there is the direct working Head of 
the State, the nexus among Departments, the chief to whom 
all great officers look for an impartial award upon their 
claims. As he has no rivalries to fear, he alone is trusted to 
be fair; and had he ordered the proceedings, half their sting 
would at once have been taken away. But for one great 
officer to arrest another, and that other a statesman in Opposi- 
tion, to fling him into prison, to bring against him charges of 
conduct which may be in a high degree criminal, or may 
be a mere error of judgment, and all this without 
reference to the one impartial authority,—it is in Madrid, 
not Berlin, that one expects to hear of such a scene. Even if 
Count Arnim be as guilty as the official Gazette desires to 
hint, if he has actually retained State documents, common 
propriety still demanded a reference to the Emperor, whose 
order or sanction, it must not be forgotten, would have justified 
his acts. Count Arnim could not be tried for retaining 
documents which the Emperor, who is direct head, not 
only of the Executive, but of each department, had authorised 
him to retain. Whatever the result of the trial, if a 
trial is ever held, the impression throughout Germany will 
remain that Prince Bismarck crushed a political foe, once his 
own most confidential agent, because he suspected him of 
intending to thwart his most cherished policy ; that, in fact, 
the régime of force extends not only to the enemies of Prussia, 
but to the most trusted servants of the State. Opposition to 
Prince Bismarck has become a crime. No doubt that impres- 
sion will, for a time, deepen the awe with which he is regarded, 
but it will also deepen the dislike which he contrives to 
inspire, while it will not increase, but greatly diminish his 
resources for self-defence. Excessive sternness in a King may 
occasionally deepen the loyalty with which he is regarded, or 
at all events, the fidelity which is so often its substitute, but 
sternness of this kind from equal to equal can only tend to 
make opposition internecine. It is a return to the old days when 
statesmen staked their heads as well as their places, and when a 
Minister who was superseded was lucky if he saved either his 
fortune or his life. Risks of that kind demoralise states- 
men, and a Government in which they become common is 
sure to assume an Oriental type, and become infected with 
Oriental feeblenesses. Nobody, under such a réyime, dares tell 
the truth to the powerful, or act on his own convictions, or 
forget for one moment considerations of his personal safety. 
Good government becomes impossible under such conditions, 
which impede it far more than an occasional indiscretion even 
of a serious kind. 

But it may be said, that for aught the public knows, Count 
Arnim may be completely guilty, may have intended to 
reveal some official secret which would have endangered 
the safety of the Empire itself. As we have said, even 
in that case, the-Emperor should have been first consulted ; 
but how could that case have arisen? What conceivable 
secret is there the publication of which could endanger 
| Germany, or justify the violation of the plainest rule of justice, 
—that a man should not be criminally charged for a design 
still confined to his own mind. The secret, whatever it is, 
| must affect Prince Bismarck, not the country: and though its 
publication might justify dismissal in disgrace, or even legal 
proceedings, it could not justify action so high-handed as that 
; which has been taken. Supposing even that the papers were 
| essential—so essential that their seizure would justify even 
| extra-legal action—Prince Bismarck has not seized them, and 
| could not, on any reasonable calculation, have expected to seize 
'them. He has on that supposition been defeated in a coup, and 
'the punishment of Count Arnim will in no degree diminish 
' the risk which his arrest has so enormously exaggerated. Had 
| the documents, whatever they are, appeared without all this 
fuss, Europe would have paid very little attention to them,— 
would have decided once more that with Prince Bismarck the 
end justified the means, and there have left the matter. Nobody 





may intend even to be dangerously hostile, and there- | really cares, except from the historical point of view, about the 


fore he is,—dismissed the public service? Not a bit of 





“yerelations” made by Count Benedetti, or the Duc de Gra- 
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n General La Marmora, judging, and judging rightly, 
reg es capable of publishing such papers are capable 
also of arranging them so as to bear more than their natural 
meaning. Now the attention of the whole world will be 
directed to these papers, the Chancellor has affixed to them the 
highest stamp of authenticity, and their effect, should they 
ever appear, will be proportioned not to their value, but to 
the intense anxiety with which the Chancellor, the man at the 
top of the world, has endeavoured to ensure their suppression. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RITUALISTS. 


HERE can be no misunderstanding of the profound interest 
T taken by the public in Mr. Gladstone’s essay on Ritualism. 
The number of the Contemporary in which it appeared had 
already reached, three days ago, a sixth edition, and yet the 
essay has been reproduced and extensively circulated by the daily 
pa ers, The truth is that not only are politicians of every school 
eager to study the exact attitude assumed by Mr. Gladstone 
towards Ritualism, but the courage and independence of purpose 
shown by his speech on the “ Public Worship Regulation Bill ” 
have given him something of the position of an arbiter amongst 
Churchmen themselves, who read his essay with a sincere respect 
for his personal opinion as to the limits within which the Ritual- 
ists are to be excused or condemned. It is, then, we think, 
quite worth while to return to the subject once more, for the 
sake of pointing out clearly both how much Mr. Gladstone has 
distinctly said,—which, if his counsel were adopted, would tend 
to restrain Ritualism,—and how much still remains to be said 
on the subject, of a kind which would make his meaning clearer 
and, whichever way it went, his advice more influential. 
Mr. Gladstone’s counsels are perfectly definite and very much 
in earnest, on two points in relation to which they would have a 
very restraining influence on Ritualism. First, he condemns 
the Ritualists severely whenever they let their love of ritual 
startle and repel their congregations,—or, as we conceive, even 
a small proportion of their congregations. Next he condemns 
them severely whenever they let their love of outward symbol 
run beyond the limits of the devotional feeling which the 
symbol is intended to express. On both these points his view 
is very clearly and strongly put. Three of his six interroga- 
tive tests tell on the first point. He says that a clergyman 
should ask himself, in relation to any proposed change, “ Will 
it increase or will it limit the active participation of the flock 
in the service ?” “Is it agreeable to the desires of this par- 
ticular congregation ?” “Is it adapted to their religious and 
their mental condition, and likely to bring them nearer to God 
in the act of worship, or to keep them further from Him; to 
attract or disperse their thoughts; to warm or freeze their 
affections?” Now, of course, no one of these three questions 
could be answered in a way favourable to a ritualistic change, 
wherever that change would startle and repel even a small 
proportion of the worshippers; indeed, any such change as 
that is condemned, and gravely condemned, by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Again, Mr. Gladstone condemns seriously any attempt 
to employ ritual as a “ substitute for,” or even as “ a produce- 
ing cause of,” religious feeling. To be useful, ritual should, 
he says, be wholly the expression of devotional feeling, not 
either an equivalent for it, or the means of stimulating it. In 
fact, Mr. Gladstone not only condemns the view of ritual 
* which makes it something efficient in itself,—something which 
is more or less independent of the heart of the worshipper,— 
but he condemns that view of it which treats it as 
didactic, as stimulating devotion, and as likely to mould 
the mind of the worshipper into sympathy with its 
symbolic meaning. He takes the strictly Protestant view 
that ritual should simply express what is already in the hearts 
of the people,—and we take him to imply, at all events, that 
ti/l the devotion is in the heart of the people, ritual will tend 
rather to harden than to touch the religious nature of the specta- 
tors. “ I view with mistrust and jealousy,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘all tendency, wherever shown, either to employ ritual as the 
substitute, or to treat ritual as the producing cause ”—of the 
religious life. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, not only condemns 
those who offend or startle their congregations with new ritual, 
but those who rely on the ceremonial, as itself beneficial, and 
those who hope that the ceremonial will take the place of a 
personal appeal, and stir up devotional feeling where before it 
was not. In other words, while he approves a purely expressive 
ritual, if sanctioned by custom,—i.e., the natural ritual which 
the heart imposes on the body,—he condemns both controversial 
ritual which attacks the tastes and feelings of the people, and 
also the pantomimic ritual of didactic gestures, devised to 


strike the eye first, and to address the heart only through the 
eye. He would not approve the attempt. either to convince or 
persuade by means of ritual. Ritual, to Mr. Gladstone, is 
purely expressive, so far as it is good at all. 

That is excellent Protestantism, and most important, so far 
as it goes; but Mr. Gladstone’s moral influence with Church- 
men is very justly so great, that we do not think he should 
stop there. He should also tell us, we think, what sort of ritual 
is, in his opinion, consistent, and what is not consistent with his 
fourth test—namely, “Is it conformable to the spirit of the 
Prayer-Book ¢”—for without telling us this, he has not helped 
anyone to say what ritual is alien to the National Church, 
though it might be perfectly appropriate in other Churches 
holding other creeds. We can quite conceive that a particu- 
lar ritual might be neither controversial,—because quite in 
keeping with the feelings of the congregation using it,—nor 
pantomimic, because intended simply as a mode of expressing, 
and not of propagating, devotional feeling—and yet might be 
in the highest sense unsuited to the religious tone of the 
Anglican liturgies and formule. In other words, it might be 
out of place ecclesiastically, though not socially or morally. 
It might be quite fitting for a congregation to use a particular 
ritual, if it had left the Anglican Church, and were 
in communion with some other, such as the Swedenborgian, the 
Irvingite, or the Roman Church, which ritual it would not be 
appropriate, or even defensible, to use as a commentary on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or in connection with the rubrics of the 
Communion Service. Mr. Gladstone has told us that he 
thinks it impossible to Romanise England, more especially 
since the decree of the Vatican Council. But he can hardly 
think it impossible to make the attempt. And it is the at- 
tempt, not the success, which is producing such wide-spread 
uneasiness and excitement. He has also pointed out that 
many of the rituals which seem to us to be appropriate to the 
creed of Rome, and to the creed of Rome alone, are really 
used in thoroughly Protestant Churches, like the Lutheran, 
the Danish, and Swedish Churches, without any of the signi- 
ficance which the Roman use attaches to them. But it is not, 
of course, true that when a Ritual has come to mean one thing 
in a natural, historical way in one land, and a different thing 
in the same way in another land, either country can at pleasure 
adopt it under the interpretation put upon it by the other country. 
That which is perfectly innocent of a Romanising tendency in 
a Lutheran or Danish Church, will have such a sense, if sud- 
denly adopted by the Anglican Church, Mr. Gladstone should 
give us another essay, on the historical genius of the National 
Church, and on what ritual that genius fairly admits, and what 
it utterly repels. To our minds, it is undeniable that our 
Church represents a powerful reaction in the direction of so- 
briety, simplicity, and indeterminateness of view, from the 
lavish pageantry, the multiform and apparently inconsistent 
devotional types and orders, and the sharply-defined dogmatic 








definiteness of the Church of Rome. If our ritual is to admit 
of a devotional externalism as sensuous, of a range of moods 
as motley, and of a dogmatic sharpness as cold and free 
from mystery, as that of the elder and more cosmopolitan 
Church, the English Reformation was a mistake, and its 
attempt to regain the purity, simplicity, and mystery of the 








Primitive Church was a conspicuous failure. We are quite 
sure that Mr. Gladstone does not think that this was so, and 
that he could point out, if he would, the directions in which 
the deviation from the ordinary type of English worship is un- 
natural and inadmissible within the borders of the Estab- 





lishment. Ritual is a language of hieroglyphic, in which 
it is possible to convey by forms, colours, and gestures 
what it is unlawful to say by the direct language of 
prayers and creeds, This,—with the fact that it seems to 
commit the worshippers no less than the clergymen who 
speak in their name,—is what constitutes its power and danger. 
Mr. Gladstone deals so impartially with the subject of ritual, 
that his moral authority would be very great, if he were to tell 
the Clergy of this country what ritual seems to him fairly at 
home in the Anglican Church, and what is wholly foreign and 
alien to it. His essay needs this supplement to make it com- 
plete, nor would such a discussion be open to the objection 
of broaching a legislative alternative to the measure already 
enacted by Parliament. Indeed, the frank declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, and of the reasons for it, might do much 
to diminish the opportuuities for future ecclesiastical litiga- 
tion. The moderate Ritualists, at all events, will listen to 
counsel from Mr. Gladstone, when they would listen to no one 
else. He has shown with complete impartiality how their line 





of action may be most unfortunately misunderstood, and how 
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difficult it is to catch the true interpretation to be put upon | Assembly for Scotland, and would split up England into pro- 
any given ceremonial. Hence it seems to us that he might vinces, which he leaves, very wisely, with their boundaries 
powerfully promote peace by a candid exposition of his views undefined. To these Provincial Assemblies he would commit 
on the admissible or the inadmissible character of the various powers which he does not strictly describe, but which would 
rites now so often grafted by English clergymen on the services | include the right of settling a question like the tenure. of 
of the Anglican Church, | finding plots of land for the people, of making sanitary laws 
eet Sn ae |of regulating education, and generally of “ making social 
é | experiments,” which need not by any means be in har. 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL ON FEDERALISM. |mony with each other. On the contrary, Sir George 
HE chief defect, as also the chief merit, of Anglo-Indians | Campbell thinks want of harmony would be a gain :—“ Not 
who take to English politics, to use a metaphysical term, ‘only might many social reforms receive in local assemblies 
is a certain “ detachment” in their usual habit of thought. They | that attention and elaboration which they cannot have in a 
are Englishmen in knowledge, but they observe like intelligent | great Parliament of the nation, but also I think that there 
foreigners; accustomed to entirely different circumstances and | would be very great advantage in the variety of local experi- 
to modes of action widely separated from any which prevail in |ments which might be tried in different parts of the country 
Europe. they regard English polities through a medium which | and under various conditions. One province would profit by 
makes their views seem often original, sometimes extreme, and | the experience, the successes, and the failures of another; a 
always somewhat unpractical. They do not catch at first the | healthy competition would be excited, and out of various 
tone of the society in which they are to live, do not discriminate | trials progress real and substantial might be achieved. The 
as by intuition the possible from the impossible, do not realise | difficulties in our way are so great, that they will never be 
the extremely slight hold abstract reasoning has over an ancient, | overcome without the concurrent efforts of many minds and 
and slightly stupid nation. They know facts|as the issue of many trials. Such efforts and such trials 





prejudiced, 






thoroughly, having watched them from a distance, but have 
lost their mental rapport with English political instincts. To 
their minds, the word * Englishman ” means a member of a cul- 





might, 1 think, be obtained under a sort of federal and pro- 
vincial system of government. Ido not think that they will 
be adequately obtained under the present system.” But why 





tivated caste, who is open to conviction, and rather inclined to| should they be adequately secured under the new one? Sir 
try experiments; and not a man strongly prejudiced, strongly | George Campbell is demanding more wisdom, more energy, 
apprehensive of new-fangled ideas, and utterly disinclined to| more competence in the legislating body ; but why should a 
put anything important into the crucible to see what will come | provincial assembly possess more of those qualities than a 
out. Nothing at first has quite the home importance to them. ‘national one? Is it not a certainty that it would possess less, 
They are not light-minded, but they talk as if they were.!—that each of, say, seven Provincial Assemblies would have 
They talk of the tenure of land as they might of methods of | fewer men of intellectual force, experience, and administrative 
drawing deeds, discourse on conscription as on a law for the | faculty than one National Assembly, that it would be governed 
registration of births, and lay down a scheme of government| by smaller motives, display less magnanimity, collect less 
as if their hearers believed Government by King, Lords,| knowledge, and generally prove itself an inferior Council to 
and Commons to be a not very successful and entirely|the ancient Parliament? Is it the fact that a Vestry can 
unimportant experiment. Sir George Campbell, the late| settle a great question better than the House of Com- 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is in reality one of the|mons? That it would have more time to discuss social 
hardest-headed of men, and he will soon get beyond this| experiments is true, but time is not the only condition 
stage; but until he has got beyond it, his public utter-| required for the settlement of great affairs, else would 
ances rather obscure than manifest the powers for which the| the debates of Social Science Congresses be more fructu- 
public, with commendable insight, is quite ready to give him|ous than they are. Nobody stops them from discussing 
credit. His views on tenure, for instance, as delivered be-|for any period they like. That local matters may best be 
fore the British Association, went quite beyond anything the | settled by local Councils may be true, though even that propo- 
public even cared to diseuss, and raised the impression, not| sition needs large limitations, but it is only true because local 
that the speaker understood tenure, and especially historic | matters may be decided in the interests of the locality, without 
tenure, as well as any man of his time—a fact clearly demon-| injury to the remainder of the people. Great questions like 
strated in his pamphlet on Irish Law Reform, which directly | tenure, or the sanitary system, or education, or the law of 
influenced Mr, Gladstone’s Bill—but that he had some internal | marriage, or anything large enough to suggest “ social experi- 
sympathy with dreamy declaimers against property in land. | ment,” must be decided in the interest of the nation, if indeed 
He had probably no such sympathy, and was only showing the 


the nation is to exist at all. We may be sure that Sir George 
advantage of security of tenure. His speech, again, before | Campbell, who has helped to rule a dependent Empire, is an 
the Social Science Congress, as President of the Section of 


Imperialist, recklessly as he talks of the Canadian Dominion 
Political Economy, is full of suggestions which, to the great 


being a danger, and of our right to terminate that danger, 
majority of Englishmen, will appear utterly unpractical,—the | whether Canadians like it or not ; but as an Imperialist, he can- 
talk of a man who delights to dream of imaginary Constitu- 





not have adequately considered his own proposal. If it failed, it 
tions, and is careless whether they fit in with the facts of life} would produce in a kingdom so small as this endless confusion 
and the wishes of the common men affected by them or not. | and disaster, the Provincial Assemblies being obliged to call on 
Nothing can be less like the character of Sir George Campbell | the national power to help them out of the consquences of mea- 
than the ré/e of Siéyes, but it was as Siéyes that he chose to | sures which the body of the nation had not sanctioned; while if 
pose at Glasgow, and he must take the consequences of his | it succeeded, the nation would be composed, as the United States 
injudicious subordination of his real self to his fancy for| were in 1860, of populations with conflicting civilisations. Does 


stating abstract and original views as if he were going to act 
on them next week, and suggesting a new political programme 
as lightly as if it were a new tune, Lord Napier and Ettrick 
constantly does the same thing, and is therefore pronounced, 
prematurely it may well be, a clever failure. 

Sir George Campbell’s chief suggestion to the Social Science 


| Sir George Campbell really imagine that States with tenures as 
| different as the English, and French, and Russian, and Bengalee 
| would really remain for centuries in amity, or could be held 
| together without an excessive exaggeration of the central power ? 
| And yet if he does not believe in such variety, why does he 
| plead the advantage of competing systems? He says centralised 


Congress is that the ancient form of government in Great | organisation is fatal to freedom, but where is life the freer, in 


Britain should be abandoned, and replaced by a modification of 
the American State-system,—by a Federation, that is, with the 
State-powers, in one direction at least, excessively enlarged. He 
holds, as many English statesmen and almost all Anglo-Indians 
hold, that social questions are becoming more important than 
political questions, but holds also, what very few statesmen have 
ever held, that so far as they are amenable to legislation, such 
questions cannot be settled by Parliament, and can be settled 
by State Governments,—local assemblies with local functions, 
but attributes, apparently, of enormous extent. He would, 


therefore, “in a great degree imitate the American system ;” 
would give Ireland two Houses of Representatives, one for the 
North and one for the South,—as fine a device for organising 
well be conceived ; 


civil war as could 





| Great Britain or in Switzerland ? 


Where is military coercion 
more probable, in this country or in the German Federated 
Monarchy? And by what right does he assume that social 
reform marches quicker under a Federation than under a 
Parliamentary Government? The States of the Union 
have not made any grand social experiments, except with 
the marriage law, and their success in those has certainly 
not been of a kind to incline men to imitate their course. The 
greatest social change ever attempted in our time—the abolition 
of serfage—was effected in a vast empire, centralised, as far as 
regards legislation, to an unparalleled degree, to such a degree 
that the man at the centre of the system rarely retains through 





life full possession of his reason. The social system of 


would have a local| Massachusetts has not been altered half so greatly as that 
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and Great Britain has tried experiments—for ex- imagination, depended. The Sultan accordingly encountered 
Trade—from which smaller communities would | endless opposition, which irritated his fancy till it became a 
have shrunk in horror. No doubt, the South Irish Assembly | mania, to which he subordinated every other political influence. 
would try one experiment, agrarian subdivision, with a will ; The Minister who promised most as to the succession was the 
but when it had divided the land, it would probably become | man most likely to be Vizier. _ The Doctor who held the 
more narrowly and tenaciously Conservative in the bad sense | laxest views as to the succession was the favourite can- 
than the Imperial Parliament has ever been throughout its | didate for the office of Sheik-ul-Islam, the highest reli- 
career. If history teaches anything, it is this,—that to try any | gious oflice in a community which, in theory, denies the 
experiment whatever which threatens, or seems to threaten, pro- possibility ot a priesthood. No General, no Ambassador, no 
rty interests, you need a supreme authority unalarmed by | Minister of State could be selected except among men who 
those interests, and the only such authority possible in a free | pretended to be sound upon the subject next the Sultan’s 
State is a representative body representing the will of the | heart. The Viceroy who would support him in his object 
entire nation. The Assemblies of Sir George Campbell’s new | was pardoned every offence. The Power which was ready to 
Heptarchy would probably regard “ English” tenure as the | acknowledge the son was never refused a request. The very 
Assemblies of the South regarded slavery, as something to be | existence of the Empire seemed to its head of less importance 
protected at all hazards. Nobility of motive, which, after all, | than the gratification of this whim, and it is asserted on good 
is more important in legislators than even philanthropic energy, | authority that at one time the Sultan seriously contemplated 
is often found in small nations, but very rarely indeed in small |the renunciation of the Caliphate in favour of a noble 
divisions of a nation, which lack the ennobling consciousness of | residing near Damascus, who would be its next heir, 
responsibility to history. in order to remove the greatest visible obstacle in his 
path. It has been gravely calculated that one-half at least of the 
‘. Sultan’s reckless expenditure on regiments, rifled cannon, and 
THE LATEST EVENT IN TURKEY. ironclads was intended to strengthen his hands for the issue of 
TE do not profess to believe in the “regeneration of | the supreme decree, which, as he knew perfectly well, would 
\ Turkey,” whether financial or political. Political | be followed by the insurrection of every province which obeys 
regeneration is impossible in a country governed by an ignor- | him rather as head of the Mussulman world than as Sultan 
ant caste, on the principles of the eleventh century, through an|of Roum. It is certain that he sounded the officers 
agency which, under all cireumstances but one, must be utterly | of his army on the subject—an almost incredible con- 
corrupt. A “riding Sultan,” a man of genius on the throne, | cession—probable that his support of the “reform” is the 
or even a great man of the Hohenzollern kind, who liked work, secret of Ignatieff’s power, and more than possible that the 
hated expense, and could punish with steady severity, might | wish is the ultimate cause of that persistent effort to regain 
for the term of his life reduce Turkey to order, and would un- direct authority over Arabia which was revealed to a surprised 
questionably be a formidable potentate, with far more influence Europe by the dangerous incident of Lahej, when the British 
on the course of events in Europe than Londoners imagine | Empire found itself within a few hours of war with its most 
possible ; but without such a man, whose advent is nearly im- ‘faithful ally. The Empire was really governed by a mono- 
possible—not quite, for the House of Othman is by the | maniac, and suffered all the consequences of such a position, 
mothers’ side always new —the decay of the Empire | the most dangerous one, perhaps, being the secret alienation 
cannot be arrested. No Vizier can do the work, for| of the Mussulmans from a Sovereign who seemed to them to 
no Vizier can wield the mystical prerogative which | be subordinating every idea of empire to a special and selfish 
the Caliph shares with the Pope,—his power of altering heresy. The finances were disordered, the oflicial hierarchy 
not only the actions, but the wills of his faithful sub- | prostituted, the “ priesthood” menaced, Russia embraced, the 
jects. Nevertheless, the telegram from Vienna which | very army demoralised, in order that a lad, not entitled to the 
announces the reconciliation of the Sultan with his nephew, | prize, should inherit the Caliphate,—in order, that is, to use 
Murad, announces a very important event, and one full of | an illustration which, though imperfect, will be intelligible to 
hope for all who are interested from any cause in the fortunes ‘our readers, that a Pope should be elected contrary to the 
of the strange dynasty which in Europe seems scarcely alive, | Canons. : 
and in Asia and Africa receives every day the homage of new} It is a curious illustration of the strength of the unwritten 
subjects, ranging from the rebel Prince of a Chinese province, | laws which limit the theoretic absolutism of Oriental monarchies 
who ostentatiously declares himself a Turkish vassal, to the | that the Sultan, with all his absolute rights and all his spiritual 
last pagan who in the Soudan puts on the turban, and is thence- | powers, with all his tenacity and all his apparent success in 
forward a fanatic subject of Constantinople. The reconciliation | removing opposition, never could conceal from himself that he 
marks the end of the secret struggle which for the last seven years | had failed, never imagined that his precautions were suflicient, 
has distracted the policy of Turkey. For the whole of that period | never ventured to issue any decree or hold any public Divan on 
the Sultan has had but one object in his life-—an alteration in | the subject of the succession. It is not probable that any one, 
the law of the succession to the throne of Turkey, and as we | except possibly a British Ambassador, ever ventured to tell 
understand him, to the supreme leadership of the Faithful. him plainly that he was striving for the impossible; that he 
Under the present custom, the double succession passes at might as well try to control the future as alter the succession, 
each vacancy to the eldest living male of the House of Othman, | that on the day of his death all his arrangements would col- 
who is not, of course, necessarily the eldest son of the reigning lapse, his decree would be pronounced by the Doctors ultra 
monarch, but may be an.uncle, a brother, a nephew, or even— _ vives, and the eldest male would mount the throne, probably 
though this has never occurred—a much more distant kinsman. | without a battle or a riot. Successive Viziers assured him of 
In ancient times, the rule, though as rigid as it is now, caused success. The Russians promised him help in any shape he 
little inconvenience, relatives who stood between the son and | might desire. The Army accepted his son as Generalissimo 
the succession usually disappearing, as in Asia persons who! without a murmur. The Viceroy of Egypt only asked that 
are inconvenient to princes are accustomed to disappear; but the new order might extend to his own family also. The 
in modern times those rough-and-ready methods of remedying feudatories, from Bucharest to Tunis, would have liked nothing 
constitutional anomalies have fallen into disuse. The Sultan) better than a decision which would have enabled them, 
could seclude his nephew, but could not kill him, either from in the name of religion, to throw off their dependence. 
personal dislike to murder or from dread of an insurrection, | A stubborn Sheik-ul-Islam was replaced by one who seemed 
and was compelled to endeavour to modify the law,—that is, to pliant, and the Shereef of Mecca had given some sort of assur- 
do what no Mussulman Sovereign has ever succeeded in doing, to, ance of compliance. And yet the Sultan knew, better perhaps 
override a tradition which Mussulmans consider essential to the than any man in his dominions, that nothing had been secured, 
vitality of Islam. It is essential, in the imagination of all ortho- | that he must still labour on endlessly; that the fighting 
dox Mussulmans, that the Caliphate should not cease, or devolve | section of his people, whatever they might promise, or pro- 
upon a child; and in the belief of all orthodox Turks, that it should | fess, or do in his lifetime, would infallibly, on the day of 
not be divorced from the succession to the Sultanet, Islam being his death, declare his nephew heir of Othman, Sultan of 
in some unintelligible way bound up with the dynasty of Othman. Roum, and Commander by right divine of all the Orthodox 
So intense is this last conviction, which has no warranty what- | Believers. There would be no one to resist them, and Murad 
ever in Mohammedan tradition, that Mahmoud the Great would banish his rival by a decree which every Mussulman in 
quelled a most formidable insurrection of the Janissaries, whom , Turkey would help to carry out. This depressing conviction, 
he at last exterminated, by ordering the execution of an uncle, which has become more manifest in each successive effort of 
and stepping before the astounded soldiery as sole representative the Sultan, appears at last to have broken down even his 
of the line on which the supremacy of the Faith, in their | stubborn will, and he has, it is stated, agreed to recognise his 
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nephew as his successor. The effect of this change will be, of | laity there is no real co-operation of the laity in Church work, 


course, to put an end to the long waste of energy, money, and 
time on sterile efforts for an impossible purpose, to allow men 
to rise who promise other things than a change in the 
succession, and to allow the Sultan to decide on matters 
submitted to him without reference to a secret and dis- 
turbing thought. If he were a strong man, he might, 
in fact, reign reasonably; and even as it is, he will have 
less temptation to listen to flatterers, to accumulate useless 
stores, and to accept Russian counsel. The greatest danger of 
the Empire—a good excuse to the feudatories for throwing off 
their allegiance—is averted, and the obedience of all classes 
alike will be claimed by the same man. Those results will 
not prevent the ruin of Turkey—which is due, in the first 
place, to the decline, and in the next place, to the despair of 
her dominant race—but they may help to delay it for some 
years. The financial crash, which must come, will be felt far 
more by the creditors than by the Government, which, apart 
from debt, has plenty of revenue to maintain its administrative 
systems, and would distinctly benefit by inability to borrow any 
more. When the kitchen is empty, the rats have little 
temptation to remain. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON THE LAITY. 

HE Church Congress at Brighton does not seem to be very 
representative of lay opinion. A few Evangelicals like 
Canon Ryle, and in a modified sense, Canon Fremantle, 
contend for the representation of the Laity in the Church 
body,—whether it be called Convocation or Conference,—but 
for the most part, the clergymen there seem to throw 
cold water on all plans for giving the laity an efficient 
voice in the organisation of the Church, and to restrict 
their views of Church reform to plans for the better 
representation of the Clergy. Listen to the Rev. D. 
Robertson on the subject, and you hear, not exactly the 
tone of the Church Congress itself,—for there was a vigorous 
minority who took just the opposite line—but still the tone 
which was, on the whole, favoured, if not sanctioned, by the 
majority of the speakers. Mr. Robertson states that “he had 
examined and discussed over and over again the proposal of a 
lay element in Convocation, and he meant no offence to his 
friend Canon Ryle when he pronounced it to be a bubble.” 
Well, they tell us now that the sun is a bubble, though it is 
nevertheless the influence by which all the planets are guided 
in their course; and perhaps the lay element in the Church 
may prove to be a bubble of like kind and power, in spite of 
Mr. Robertson’s scorn. He goes on to say, “It [a lay element 
in Convocation] had no connection with the history and con- 
stitution of the Church of England, and was equally distant 
from any existing institution of the English nation. It 
had never existed but in non-established or disestablished 
Churches, The idea of a lay element in the constitu- 
tion of our Established Church was the invention of 
a few persons now living; it was inspired by nothing 
higher or older than their breath; it hung suspended by 
its own levity, without contact or support from any other 
thing.” How any body can hang “ suspended by its own levity,” 
Mr. Robertson probably despises science too much to explain ; 
but the expression shadows forth to us the condition of his 
Own speech rather than any other earthly phenomenon, 
and whatever a lay element in Convocation. might re- 
semble, it certainly would not be at all likely to 
resemble Mr. Robertson’s speech. This proposal for a lay 
element in Conyoeation, proceeded Mr. Robertson, “ changed 
colour with every passing light; the moment he sought to 
reduce it to argument, it vanished in his grasp; and were not 
these.” he asked, * the properties of a bubble”? * It had not 
even been decided whether lay representation was to be inside 
Convocation like an effervescing draught, or outside it like a 
blister. But what surprised him most was that the bubble was 
always blown by clergymen who asked us to sacrifice the exist- 
ing Constitution and even existence of the Church of Eng- 
land.” That is the sort of treatment of the subject which, 
as far as we can judge from the reports, seems to give most 
satisfaction to the members of the Church Congress. Now it is 
not true that the representation of the laity does not exist except 
in the case of non-established or disestablished Churches, 
unless the Presbyterian establishment in Scotland be disre- 
garded; but even if it were so, the very fact that in all non- 
established Churches it does exist, and exist as the main-spring 








and that the absence of that co-operation is one of the 
chief causes why Disestablishment hangs over us like a 
thunder-cloud. Canon Perry had even the courage to ridicule 
“ ecclesiastical legislation by non-ecclesiastics.” He might just 


| as well ridicule legislation about the law by non-jurists, It 


is not ecclesiastics, we suppose, who make up the “ Ecclesia.” 
The ecclesiastics would be in a very bad way without the 
people who constitute the Ecclesia, just as the lawyers would 
be in a very bad way without the people for whom the 
law is made. We had a piece of ecclesiastical legislation 
last Session by non-ecclesiastics. And no doubt it is a piece 
of legislation which the Church Congress, as a whole, are not 
at all disposed to approve. But the reason that that piece 
of ecclesiastical legislation by non-ecclesiastics was necessa 
was precisely that the ecclesiastics who have hitherto had the 
affairs of the Church so completely in their own hands, have 
despised and trodden on the feelings of non-ecclesiastics, til] 
the rude intervention of a much less punctilious body than any 
“ lay element in Convocation” became absolutely necessary. The 
truth is that these clergymen really get into the way of thinking 
that the unction they fancy the Bishop’s hands gives them confers 
on them very nearly as much right to settle the faith of the 
laity and prescribe their forms of worship, as the Roman theory 
of an infallible Church gives to the members of an Ecumenical 
Council. They cry out against Rome, but their infinite horror 
of admitting any lay element into the councils of the Church 
is precisely of a piece with the Roman view, though it is less 
candid and less consistent. 

One thing is very certain. Parliament has the supreme 
control of the Established Church, and Parliament, containing, 
as it does, very large elements of non-Anglican belief, will 
never consent to discuss minutely the conditions of Church 
membership or of clerical subscription. If a body of 
any kind can be formed, containing a sufficiently large 
infusion of a manly lay element, to advise Parliament 
on the subject of Church comprehension and regulation, 
it is likely enough that Parliament will take the advice 
of such a body. But if not,—the knot must be cut, instead 
of untied. Rather than debate continually articles of belief, in 
a heterogeneous body of Atheists, Theists, Jews, Roman Catho- 
lies, and every shade of orthodox and heterodox Protestants, 
or, still worse, rather than allow itself to be guided by such a 
body as the Clerical Convocation which now exists,—Parliament 
will evade the difficulty by telling the Church to shift for herself, 
Canon Barry was right in saying that the reform of Convocation 
would do more to avert Disestablishment than anything else ; 
but unless he be misrepresented in the report, it is not such a 
reform of Convocation as he advocated,—a reform only of 
the clerical representation,—which will have any effect at all 
in this direction. 

Disestablishment must come, if the Establishment remains 
with its hands tied, unable to widen, or even to propose to widen, 
conditions virtually dating from the sixteenth century, and which 
seem suitable only to the medicated, shrinking imagination of a lot 
of clergymen. For Church reform, in the larger sense, is a matter 
from which all sections of Parliamentary opinion shrink. Indeed 
even if they did not, nothing would be more certain to produce 
an immediate disruption of the Church than the reform of 
its fundamental principles by a body which is subject to all 
sorts of external influences, many of which are deeply distrusted 
and dreaded by the members of the Church. The only possible way 
of averting Disestablishment is to open a way for Church reform 
without leaving its details to Parliament. That, however, is 
simply impossible without a true representative Church Body 
of some kind, and to treat any purely clerical body as adequately 
representing the Church, is a blunder as ludicrous as it would 
be to treat the Civil Service as adequately representing the 
nation. It is the influence of such minds as the Rev. D. 
Robertson’s, which will bring the Church about our ears, if 
that influence is to prevail much longer. It would be 
a better augury for the future if such speeches as his 
were received with less obvious enjoyment in a Church 
Congress. 


MR. ARNOLD’S SUBLIMATED BIBLE. 
M* MATTHEW ARNOLD returns, in the new number cf 
4 the Contemporary Review, to his curiously hopeless task of 
convincing people that the Bible can be read, understood, 
enjoyed, and turned to the most fruitful moral account, without 





of Church life, would have taught a less flippant speaker than | according any credit to the supernatural experience and beliefs 
Mr, Robertson that where there is no representation of the | of its writers ;—that all that is most characteristic and noblest in 
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the Bible can be appropriated without ever once assuming that 
its solemnly reiterated, century-long belief in a divine Love and 
Care, was due to anything but the imaginative mould of poetic 
thought. That this hopeless task is undertaken by Mr. Arnold in 
the interests of the Bible, and with no other view, we heartily 
believe, though it seems to us to read rather like an Apology 
tendered, say, by a Carlylian disbeliever in Constitutions, on 
behalf of the English people and their history, to the effect that 
the long catena of protests in favour of personal liberty and self- 
government, being all couched in language that is rather popular 
and literary than exact, might fairly be interpreted without 
assuming that their authors really believed in any popular right to 
control the legislative or administrative power of the Government. 
Mr. Arnold thinks the only scientific substratum in the meaning 
of the word ‘God’ which needs to be assumed in reading the 
Bible, is ‘‘ the Eternal not-ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness,” and that everything which imputes to God affections, and 
rule, and purpose, is of the nature of poetry, to be paralleled, 
we suppose, rather in Wordsworth’s poetical language about 
Nature than in the thoughts which children express about their 
father’s and mother’s care. This extraordinary view,—which 
seems to us nearer pure illusion and extravagance than we 
ever before found in connection with the fine, critical judg- 
ment of a man as calm and clear in insight as Mr. Arnold, 
—he presses with the greatest earnestness through a great 
part of the book on ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ and now again 
through the answer he makes to the various criticisms upon 
it. Well, if the personifying language about God is mere 
poetry, it seems to us quite impossible to say where the 
poetry of the Bible ends and its serious meaning begins. Mr. 
Arnold thinks that all which concerns the law of righteous- 
ness and the secret of the sweetness of self-surrender, is 
serious meaning. But how is any one to feel the least 
security of that, who takes Mr. Arnold’s view about the poetical 
vagueness and uncertainty of the language ascribing care and 
love and judgment to God? Open the Bible anywhere where it 
speaks of righteousness in connection with God,—and that is 
almost everywhere,—and see whether there is any more exactness 
or realism, any less poetic vagueness in speaking of the former 
than of the latter. ‘‘The Lord hath made known his salvation ; 
his righteousness hath he openly showed in the sight of the 
heathen. He hath remembered his mercy and his truth towards 
the House of Israel; all the ends of the earth have seen the 
salvation of God.” Now, that is an average passage, chosen 
almost at random, and not peculiar in any way in its mention 
of “God” or of “righteousness.” Is it in any degree easier to 
ascribe a vague, poetical sense to the words in this passage 
which express activity, will, love, mercy, than to the word 
“righteousness” itself? If we were painfully to paraphrase the 
passage, so as to get rid of all personification in it, we might 
construe it as asserting that a specific stream of tendency had 
resulted in man’s knowledge of his proper wholeness and in- 
tegrity, and had further resulted in a clear conviction on the 
part of foreign races that tendencies ‘‘ making for righteousness ” 
are in the ascendant on earth; nay, that a certain similarity 
between the existing drift of things and that of former days, 
even suggests an analogy between the recurrences of specific 
results after specific historical causes, and that which in the life 
of a man we should call memory of his former acts of mercy 
and fidelity ; and further, that the whole Earth had come to know 
in what human wholeness and integrity consist. Now, is not 
such a paraphrase far more monstrous and alien to the Bible, 
in a literary sense, far less in keeping with the whole tenor of its 
thought, than one which should keep the literal meaning of all 
the personal words, but which should sublimate the meaning of 
‘righteousness’ into a mere disposition to accommodate oneself 
to the supreme volition, no matter what that might be ? 

We maintain that if Mr. Arnold will treat the most 
characteristic thoughts and words of the Bible as vague, poetical 
metaphors, he cannot by any possibility be allowed to assign a 
strict and uniform interpretation to the one word on which his 
whole construction of the Bible rests. We are not arguing that 
‘‘righteousness” has no specific meaning in the Bible. We believe 
In the Fifteenth Psalm, for instance, the righteous man is 
described as one who speaketh the truth in his heart, backbiteth 
not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour; in whose 
eyes a vile person is contemned, but who honoureth them that | 
fear the Lord; who sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not; | 
who is not an usurer, and who takes no reward to injure the | 
innocent. No description can be more definite, so far as it goes, | 
and there are plenty of passages where similar descriptions of | 


it has. 





what is meant by righteousness are given. But descriptions of 
God’s love and care and judgment quite as definite are given 
quite as repeatedly. ‘The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He will not always chide, 
neither will he keep his anger for ever. He hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities ; for as the heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is his mercy towards them that fear him.” Now 
how is it conceivable that language of this kind should 
be treated as poetical metaphor, if the language describing 
human righteousness is to be treated as exact definition? Mr. 
Arnold must choose between two alternatives. He must evapo- 
rate the whole; must make the prophecies and teachings of the 
Bible a mere series of imaginative lyrics, in which no one 
can say, with any certainty, what is fancy and what is fact; 
or he must take the personal language about God as straight- 
forwardly as he takes the moral language about man. It 
is not criticism at all, it is playing fast-and-loose with lan- 
guage in the most ridiculous manner, to regard the long series of 
passionate appeals to God by his faithfulness and his mercy and 
his truth as mere efforts of poetry, while all the words de- 
scribing the moral conceptions of man are interpreted with 
scientific strictness, If Mr. Arnold compares the personifying 
language of the Bible about God, with the personifying 
language of Wordsworth about Nature, we can only ask where 
it appears that Wordsworth seriously inculcates prayer to 
Nature, or treats distrust in the promises of Nature as a sin, or 
addresses her in the matter-of-fact, down-right, eager mood 
of real expectation and confidence so common in the Psalms, 
‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a lantern to my path. I 
have sworn and I will perform it, that I will keep thy righteous 
judgments. I am afflicted very much. Quicken me, O Lord, accord- 
ing unto thy word.” Could ‘ Nature’ be addressed in that way? ‘The 
truth is, that we have a real difficulty in believing, what is, never- 
theless, evident, that Mr. Arnold is serious on this head. He seems 
to us to have taken up a purely childish position in relation to it. 
Of course, a rational man may hold that the Bible represents 
nothing but the imaginative side of man, more or less mixed with 
other purely human apprehensions. But itscems to us very nearly 
impossible for a rational man to assert that the authors of the Bible 
used the personal language about God in any less serious and 
profoundly convinced sense than that in which they spoke of the 
secrets of man’s moral experience. The teaching as to the human 
and as to the divine character may stand together or fall together, 
But it is not serious criticism, it is playing on human credulity, 
to maintain that the prophets are less convinced of God's care and 
love and mercy and judgment, in relation to man, than they are 
of the best mode of attaining inward peace. Sublimate the Bible, 
if you will. But at least let Mr. Arnold be a reasonable critic, 
and sublimate all its serious teaching together. He cannot pick 
and choose, and say that this is poetry, because he does not think 
its drift can be ‘ verified; and that that, on the other hand, is 
prose, because he has persuaded himself that he has ‘verified’ it. 
And so, again, in relation to Mr. Arnold’s view as to “the 
secret of Jesus,”’—dying that we may live,—giving up the eager 
human longing, that we may have the higher and purer life which 
consists in renouncing your own will for something better. No one 
can write more eloquently of this than Mr. Arnold. No one can, so 
far, interpret more truly and delicately the teaching of our Lord 
and of St Paul. But it is not criticism, it is not sense, to separate 
their language on this subject from their language as to the springs 
of the new life which they gain by dying to this. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the language held. It is not the sweetness of 
mere renunciation, it is the sweetness of the life in him who 
demands the renunciation, which Christ and St. Paul preach, If 
you are to suppose that they are only talking poetry on the latter 
head, why not on the former also? ‘The secret of the sweetness of 
renunciation is set forth in such words as these :—‘* I have glorified 
thee on the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do. And now, O Father! glorify me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” “ In all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through him who 
loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present nor 
things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Now, is it conceivable that any critic can 
read this language and speak of the personification of God in 
it as poetical metaphor, and not serious in any sense in which the 
secret of self-renunciation is regarded as serious? Why, the 
gain of the self-renunciation is the gain of God's love; and 
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without God’s love, where would be the gain? St. Paul 
even goes so far as to say, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
that without this hope of a life in God after death, he should 
be of all men the most miserable. And what sane critic could sub- 
stitute for the personal language in such passages as these, Mr. 
Arnold's equivalent for God, ‘the Eternal not-ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,”—we do not mean, of course, for the 
clumsiness of the literary effect, that Mr. Arnold would grant 
at once,—but even with any hope of saving the sense? How could 
an impersonal tendency glorify Christ with the glory that he had 
with it before the world was? How could an impersonal tendency 
be so dear to St. Paul as to make him more than a conqueror, and 
wrap him in the ecstasy of a perfect union? ‘These are questions 
which do not bear even asking. Mr. Arnold seems to be merely 
imposing on us. It is open to him to maintain that the Bible is 
a dream, but it is not open to him to maintain that it never 
seriously expresses faith in the personal life and love and goodness 
of God, in the very same sense in which it attaches the most 
intense moral significance to the righteousness of man. 





THE SHAH’S “ DIARY.” 

HE best thing we know about the Shah is his account of his 
visit to England, just published in Teheran, and analysed 

for us in the Academy by Herr Schindler, a somewhat con- 
temptuous critic. The writer may be, as his enemies say, a 
voluptuary and a tiger, a man without a primary idea of right and 
wrong, and one who has done or permitted acts, such as the 
suppression of the Bab insurrection, which would, if they were 
accurately known, have inclined even English lion-hunters to pass 
him by in an astounded rather than a respectful silence. But 
his journal of his visit to England, as rendered to us in the 
Academy, is as schoolboyish and simple as the diary kept 
by that really beautiful character, the gentle boy-Rajah of 
Kolapore, and noticed by us at some length on its appearance. 
Englishmen expect, we imagine, that an Asiatic visitor, im- 
portant enough to be treated with deference, should regard 
our civilisation with an amazed and admiring surprise, should 
criticise us with some profundity from an original point of 
view, and should give us some useful hints as to what 
Orientals do and do not admire in our national ways and 
“ properties.” Well, we think it fairly possible that some such 
criticism may one day reach us, not, indeed, in a direct transla- 
tion, but in a carefully pruned and corrected edition of a 
translation printed as an intellectual curiosity, say, at Leipsic, 
for private circulation only. It has chanced to the writer 
to see part of a journal of travel kept by an Oriental of high 
degree, and printed, or rather lithographed, for the entertainment 
of his own family; and he is bound to say, that though the 
Academy would not have published it entire, it was full of 
shrewdnesses from which the people so mercilessly analysed 
might have learned a very great deal. But we do not exactly 
see why we should expect any such analysis from a Shah 
of Persia,—a King, and an Asiatic King, bred in the purple, 
wholly unaceustomed to analyse his own thoughts, and steeped 
in an intellectual indolence, indolence enjoyed as a luxury, of 
which no European accustomed to a life more or less competitive 
can form even a conception. The Shah, in his own opinion, 
did much in recording any impression at all, and he did it in the 
way which involves least fatigue,—that is, he jotted down, when- 
ever he had a chance, the impression made on him at the moment 
by a visit which he evidently thought a wonderful exploit. He 
intended, we suspect, to expand these jottings into a book, which 
he, being vain as a child—vain not from vanity, but from in- 


experience of criticism—thought would be very admirable ; but 
indolence prevailed, and he gave the jottings themselves, uncor- | 


rected and unexpanded, to an admiring world. They are curious 
only in their truthfulness. The Shah did not speculate or 
philosophise about English civilisation at all, but was struck, 


just like any ordinary traveller, by the events which happened 


to himself, and which he, being the King of Kings, thinks 
must necessarily be interesting to other people. It is a Court 
Journal he has written, not a passage from an autobiography. 
Events which happen to him are historical, not the events which 


happen to the people among whom he is sojourning. He records 


his meals over and over again, describing with some care the | 
things he got to eat, not as Herr Schindler scems to think, be 
cause he is a gourmand, but because it seems to him that his 
harem and others will be interested in his meals in a barbaric 
land. ‘ There is nothing to eat there,” they suppose ; and the 
Shah, who is throughout talking to his family, says, ‘‘ Yes, there 


is,” for me at least, for even in the cabin of the ‘ Vigilant’ 
“*T found peaches, white grapes, black grapes, small very 
sweet melons; the grapes were from hothouses, and very 
dear, one bunch of them cost two francs.” An Eton 
schoolboy, if entirely unaffected by other people's Opinion, 
and able to state his thought without pressure from the atmo. 
sphere—which is possible to the Persian King, though impossible 
to the Eton schoolboy—would record much the same fact as the 
one most vividly impressed upon his memory. The Shah, who, 
be it remembered, is writing in Persian, which to him is as much 
a foreign language as German was to Frederick the Great, does 
not record his impressions badly, but allowance being made for 
the point of view, with considerable simplicity and force, It 
chances that Herr Schindler gives us a textual translation of his 
account of an accident which nearly killed him. He had returned 
from a visit to the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ when ‘ the boat got under 
the steam wheel ; the steam wheel began to move ; the wheel very 
nearly touched our boat; if the wheel had touched our boat, 
which was not the will of God, we should all have been drowned ; 
praised be to God the Almighty, the wheel stopped ; we got on 
deck without further danger.” As it chanced, another visitor 
saw the scene, and in the Times of Thursday he publishes his 
description of it :— 

“TI was on board a steamer a few yards from tho ship, and althongh 
the Shah seems to have regarded the matter as a very narrow escape, 
yet, putting aside any exaggeration, there is no doubt but that fora 
moment there was considerable danger. The boat containing the Shah, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and others, had been rowed rather 
quickly, and there was considerable way on her as she neared the stage 
or gangway of the ‘Sultan.’ She passed the gangway and came un- 
pleasantly near the enormous wheel of the war-ship, when suddenly 
the wheel made several revolutions, the prow of the Shah’s boat being 
but a yard or two from it. The captain and others called loudly to stop 
the wheel, and it did stop. Probably the rowers with their oars might 
have pushed away, in any event; but my heart was in my mouth for a 
moment, for the least contact would certainly have capsized the little 
launch.” 

The Shah, one sees, is confirmed, though the ship seems not 
have been the ‘Sultan,’ and the contrast between his bare, but 
quite effectual description of the fact, and the European’s con- 
scious and slightly artificial description of the effects of the fact— 
the shiver, for instance, it produced in him—is intellectually most 
curious. It is a boy’s account, as contrasted with a reporter's 
account ; and though the reporter's account tells you most, we are 
not sure that the boy’saccount is not, from the literary point of view, 
the more effective. That the Shah should record such an incident 
at all, when he records so few—his whole visit to England occupies 
only eighteen pages—seems to Englishmen a little ridiculous, but 
to him it was most natural. His life was in real danger, and heis 
the King of Kings, and danger to his life is noteworthy even when 
he might be discoursing of steam-hammers. Would the Hohen- 
zollern think differently? He might, but most certainly Reuter, 
whose agents know their business, would not, and would 
report the Emperor's influenza before they reported the most 
| philosophical remark he is capable of making. The boyishness, 
‘and the strange consciousness of a separate position, come out 
/throughout. ‘ We slept,” he says, time and again, meaning to 
say life went on, amid all this strangeness, in its ordinary way, 
pe did not affect Us enough to deprive us of our natural rest. 
| The references to the cheers of the crowds look silly to us, who 
know why the crowds cheered; but to the Shah they seem im- 
| portant, as indicating to his readers that the wonderful white 
people—there is a sub-note of wonder in the whole account visible 
in the Shah’s astonishment at the ordinariness of daily life— 
quite appreciated and even liked him, did not, at all events, neglect 
him, and were even sorry when he went away. The man is 
utterly simple. The crowd, he says, at the Crystal Palace was 
such as man never looked on, quite, he continues, 12,000 people 
in all—perhaps a fourth of the truth. He records the im- 
pression a crowd at the Crystal Palace always creates quite 
naturally ; and then as’ naturally gives the number somebody had 
estimated the crowd at, never pausing for a moment to notice the 
contradiction between the two statements. Had he been other 
‘than the Shah, he would have added a cypher to the estimate. 
Like a schoolboy he admired the wax figures at Madame 
Tussaud’s, and does not see why he should not say so ; while this 
story, with its suppressed chuckle at his own skill in repartee, has 
the true Eton ring:—“I saw a picture of a donkey; asked, 
‘What is the price?’ The director of the exhibition, who was 
a clever, white-bearded man, read the price, and said, ‘ One 
hundred pounds sterling ;’ this sum is nearly 250 tomans Persian 
money. I said, ‘ The price of a living donkey is at the most only 
| five pounds, why is a painted donkey so dear?’ The Director 
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said, ‘ Because it costs nothing to keep, it cats neither barley nor | age of Voltaire and Rousseau. “ After him the age has nothing 
straw.’ Isaid, ‘If its keep costs nothing, it also does not carry | to lose. Let the famous giddy-brained trifler who has disputed 
anything, and cannot be used for riding.’ We laughed very | with him the palm in the arena of letters and politics disappear, 
much.” ‘There is a vein of that boyish simplicity in and all the nineteenth century will be dead,” For M. Veuillot, it 
every Asiatic, however astute he may be, and we scarcely is summed up in the names of Guizot and Thiers. 
wonder at the surprise it always seems to excite in the We have picked out all the compliments that M. Veuillot pays to 
Western mind. It is not, however, the result of foolishness, but | his former political chief. We doubt whether he ever paid half as 
of simpleness, and is consistent, as we may see in the Emperor many to any other human being who happened to differ from him, 
Baber's memoirs, with high capacity for administration and for | and therefore to be a child of perdition. But those praises are 
war. ‘The East never changes, and had Haroun-al-Raschid | embedded in characteristically rich strata of contempt, invective, 
visited England, he also would have mentioned his meals, and | and malediction. We learn that the bitterest satire on Guizot’s 
related his repartees, and thanked Allah for an escape, and de- | age, was the fact that Guizot was the greatest of its representative 
scribed the English as a comely and dignified people, to whom | men; for he had fed upon the cast wind, and sought to nourish his 
the Almighty has given power and sense, and who therefore have | generation on the same diet. He had forgotten to study religion, 
conquered India and possess colonies. regarding it asa social element of the past, so embarrassing to 
civilisation that statesmen must brush it out of the way. He had 
no faith, no religion. Consequently, he could govern neither 
AN ULTRAMONTANE ADIEU TO THE PROTESTANT | himself nor the world. To the man who has no religion the past 
POPE. gives no certain instruction, and the present is no trustworthy 
HE first number of the Univers that appeared after its recent | guide. He cannot choose between good and evil, because he 
suspension contained a very long and striking essay on | does not even know the difference between the two. 
Guizot by M. Louis Veuillot. It was a brilliant piece of writing, Such a judgment may astonish the reader who remembers that 
charged with all the condensed force of epithet, the picturesque | Guizot had a profound acquaintance with the history of the 
hits, and the rich store of curses that the great Ultramontane | Latin Church, knew theology better than the Bishops them- 
journalist has given to the service of thejreligion which says, | selves, had composed volumes of Meditations on the Christian 
‘Blessed are the meek.” M. Guizot himself would have ad- | Religion, had proved the immortality of the soul, written the 
mired so fine a piece of French. Its sarcasm would scarcely | life of Calvin, described in precise rhetoric the conditions on 
have ruffled the Olympian serenity of a soul which disdained, if | which the Catholicism and the Protestantism of France could 
it did not even court, the hostility of his infinitely small fellow- | live at peace, was the Pope of the Protestant Church, and 
beings. Guizot would have greeted an Archangel like an equal| had saved the orthodoxy of the Protestant Consistory from 
and an old acquaintance, and five minutesSafterwards, he would | annihilation. Veuillot hastens to reply that he knows these 
have lectured the heavenly visitor with the austere gravity of | facts. He knows that Guizot wrote volumes of medita- 
a Professor at the Sorbonne. He would therefore have read | tions,—‘* too many meditations”; and that he made discourses 
the maledictions of Louis Veuillot against himself with the | at the Consistory, at synagogues of every kind;—too many 
mingled pleasure of an artist and the curiosity of a philo- | discourses, and always the same discourse.” But throughout the 
sopher. But the essay was not wholly an_ indictment. | essays, histories, meditations, and addresses, ‘there is not the 
Coming from the chief satirist in the service of the Vatican, | trace of a great thought; there are only words.” He had no 
and speaking of the most distinguished Protestant of France, it | deep, original, life-giving ideas, heated in the furnace of his own 
was at times indeed strangely respectful. The editor of the|soul. He had only the forms, the dry husks of thought. 
Univers often seems to divide civilisedgjmankind into two great | ‘These pretended principles of the pretended chief of the doc- 
catagories,—Catholics and Atheists, or those who agree with M. | trinaires were only instincts which had become habits, attitudes, 
Veuillot and those who agree with the Devil. But he found it | and indifferences.” lis religion was only a form of speech and 
somewhat difficult to push Guizot into the throng of sceptical | a negation. He could talk about theology, but he did not know 
villains. The usual simplicity of his, theological intellect forsook | what it meant, for he had no faith. Much as he spoke about the 
him, when he came to write out the’warrant which should consign | Christian religion, and mourned over the spread of scepticism, he 
the Protestant statesman to the keeping of that useful diabolic | belonged to the same great army as the sceptics themselves. 
personage who takes charge of the tremendous host of M. | Veuillot wonders whether Guizot ever spent ten minutes of his 
Veuillot’s enemies. For the satirist and the philosopher had | long life in seriously considering the things of eternity. 
known and liked each other in former days. When Guizot was| All these charges may well astonish Englishmen. ‘They merely 
Louis Philippe’s President of the Council and Minister of Foreign | mean, however, that M. Guizot strove to carry into practice those 
Affairs, Veuillot was a humblefofficial of the State. He tells us | principles of 1789 which M. Veuillot holds to be atheistic. He was 
that his duty was to give Guizot a report every day of the opinions | ‘nothing more, nothing less, nothing else” than a revolutionary, 
expressed by the morning journals,fand to write his comments for | «« He wished to set upa revolutionary State which should be decent, 
the Ministry of the Interior. He then admired and liked his chief. | correct, monarchical; the Republic witaout Republicans.” ‘ He 
The Minister was dignified, patient, obliging ; full of respect for | said, ‘The State is laic!’ That means the banishment of God, That 
his aged and venerable mother, full of{serious and grave tender- | is the true principle of '89, the last word of Protestantism and the 
ness for his children ; simplefamid the{ greatness of his fortune ; | Revolution.” Here M. Veuillot is quite logical. He thinks that 
ever clear in word and prompt in act ; armed with superb oratori- | the Catholic Church is divinely appointed to infallibly declare at 
cal gifts and boundless knowledge when he went into the Tribune. | all times what is truth and what is falsehood. He thinks that 
Veuillot thought that, in jhis way, the Minister was a King of | the infallible interpreter of God’s will is the elderly gentleman 
men. And in spite of the{immense distance between the greatest | whom Marshal MacMahon has been protecting by means of the 
of European statesmen and, the young unknown official, they | ‘Orénoque.’ He speaks of Pius LX. as * this immense con- 
frankly talked together on the themes of religion. Sometimes | temporary, this man in whom are incarnate justice, right, duty, by 
things were said that startled Veuillot. At these moments, he | whom civilisation will be corrected and saved, and whom civilisa- 
would have sworn that Guizot would have become a Catholic, | tion docs not comprehend.” ‘The Catholic religion and the Pope 
and one day he had the audacity to acquaint him with that con- | alike say that the State, the schools, and every part of human 
viction. Guizot was not offended, and no doubt he only smiled | life should be Catholic. ‘The common-sense of the secular intel- 
at the evangelical zeal ofj his [young subordinate. Veuillot pro- | lect says that the Church and the Pope are quite right, if they 
mises to tell us some other time, how he lost all hope that the | really are what they assume to be, It entirely agrees with their 
philosopher would enter the true Church. Perhaps he will also | declaration that the directors of such a Church must be the 
explain what Guizot meant by saying to him one day, “Je ne | directors of all human affairs, that the pretensions of Hildebrand 
suis pas ce qu'on appelle un protestant,” a sufficiently mystic were absolutely logical, and that to make the State laic is to make 
utterance, in the mouth,,of the Pope of the Protestant Church. | it deny the pretensions of Catholicity. Only, the common-sense 
Even after he had ceased to expect that Guizot would become a | of the secular intellect does not admit the preliminary claims of the 
Catholic, Veuillot could not cease to regard him with a lingering | Church and the Pope. Louis Veuillot calls such a denial Atheistic ; 
Sentiment of respect and admiration. He thinks that the Pro- | but that is only his way of speaking. *« Atheist ” and * Protestant” 
testant and philosophic {statesman sometimes betrayed profound | are to him names that signify the same thing. Guizot, however, 
instincts which were the relics of a better state,—instincts of a soul was all his life deluded by the idea that the Papacy could so far 
naturally Catholic,—instincts which represented the unknown part accept the principles of the French Revolution as to practise the 
of his nature, and which he disdained or feared to touch. Nay, 'doetrine of religious toleration, and allow the State to treat 
Veuillot adds that Guizot was the most acceptable product of the | Catholic faith and Protestant heresy as equals in the eye of 
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the law. Veuillot contemptuously replies that the Papacy 
cannot recognise any equality between the truths of God and the 
falsehoods of the Devil. He laughed at the philosopher's sugges- 
tion that the Catholic Church should join the Protestant in order 
to fight their common foes, impiety and unbelief. ‘ Your Pro- 
testantism,” said the satirist, ‘‘is impiety and infidelity. If you 
would win intellectual respect, be consistent with yourself; be- 
lieve more, or deny more.” Broad Churchmen might give a reply 
to such a challenge, but Guizot could not. When a theologian, 
he himself was too much of a Protestant-Ultramontane to be able 
to fight the theology of the Catholic Ultramontanes. When a 
statesman, he acted too much in the spirit of a sceptic to be able 
to fight the sceptics. 

His political creed, says Veuillot, was of a piece with his 
theology, for it was a bundle of contradictions. He wrote and 
he spoke against the encroachments of Democracy, and yet, by 
helping to set up the Monarchy of July, he admitted the 
‘sovereignty of the people, that is to say, the sovereignty of 
destruction.” He fancied that he had formed a breakwater 
against the hungry waves of Democracy by creating the political 
bourgeoisie. But he deceived himself. ‘Sa bourgeoisie n’était 
qu'une portion petite et faible du grand océan démocratique dont 
ilisolait seulement une ligne tracée sur le papier, invisible sur les 
eaux; elle était agitée de toutes ses passions, livrée & toutes ses 
imprévoyances.” Nothing could be truer. Guizot deluded him- 
self with the idea that, after having destroyed an aristocracy of 
lineage, France could be ruled by an aristocracy of shopkeepers, 
nobles by the virtue of having paid 200 francs a year of direct 
taxation. He fancied that the garrison of 200,000 electors 
would defend the pays légal with the mingled virtues of 
the old patricians and the new Democracy, and without 
the fatal vices of either. But France rejected that feeble com- 
promise as emphatically as the Papacy refused to accept the offer 
of an alliance with banded heresy. ‘There is, indeed, a close affinity 
between the Democracy of France and the Catholic Church. 
Each acts on the assumption that it is infallible, and each obeys 
overmastering influences which disdain the prudential whisperings 
of statecraft. When Democracy reaches the intellectual stage 
that we see in France, it becomes the deadly foe of Catholicity, 
and the battle between them must be fought out to the end. 
Those who intervene with feeble theological compromises fare 
badly at the hands of both hosts, and thus has it been with Guizot. 
Neither will such a Democracy bear the artificial curbs of a Con- 
stitutionalism which every man sees to be only another name for 
the creation of new privileged classes. Guizot was hated by the 
Republicans because they held him to be the hidden ally of an 
aristocracy. He was hated by the representatives of the aristo- 
cracy because they declared that his principles led straight to the 
sovereignty of the mob. What he thought the wisdom of modera- 
tion was, after all, only the weakness of confused thought ; and 
that is the truth which underlies the dogmatic satire and invective 
of Louis Veuillot. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A HOLIDAY IN YORKSHIRE,—ILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is no county in England where the people stand higher 
in their own esteem than in Yorkshire, and though their self- 
complacency is exaggerated, and is the mark of a certain posi- 
tiveness in their nature which always goes with hard limits, they 
are unquestionably a people of grit and great aplomb. But soft- 
ness of speech is not their foible. A friend asked a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, who had been married just a fortnight to a hand- 
some, care-worn young woman of thirty, if he did not find himself 
very happy in his new condition; on which he replied,—in his 
wife’s presence, I believe,—‘‘ he was main comfortable before he 
married, and did not know he was much more so now.” Whena 
party from one of the Duke of Devonshire’s gamekeeper’s entered 
a little moorland farm to look after some rabbits, the farmer's 
wife with her arms akimbo, and regarding them apparently with 
a purely speculative interest, remarked, without any sign of irrita- 
tion, ‘* You seem but a foul lot,” and when asked ‘ Why, mistress? 
what is there foul about us?’ she looked steadily at the group, 
vouchsafed no answer, and re-entered her cottage. Yet there is 
one side on which there is no hardness or want of apprehensive- 
ness in the Yorkshire people; they seem greatly impressed by their 
own scenery. It is almost the only county in which I find the 
natives’ opinion as to what it is worth while to see, a safe one. If you 
ask theiradvice, they do not send you (like so many other country 





people) to newly-built houses, with grand, formal gardens, but to 
wild moors and lonely mountain roads. No doubt we did meet 
with one farmer, a man very proud of his own lofty-raftered 
‘‘house-place,’’ who expressed his surprise at the fancy of his guests 
for visiting a certain inn at the foot of one of the finest moorland 
scenes in Yorkshire, remarking calmly,‘‘ I see none so much nt— 
I can touch ’t kitchen-ceiling with my fingers ;” butin the general 
| way, I found no advice better than that of the farmers themselves 
as to the relative interest of the walks and drives. And, probably 

it is another proof of their sensitiveness to the influences of scenery, 
that the sometimes gloomy insularity of the English character ts 
seen in its wildest form in Yorkshire. We were more than once 
reminded by men’s faces and manners of that most powerful 
and eerie, most imaginative and most gloomy of all English 
stories, in which the despair of proud and selfish passion, and of 
dumb, wild yearning after the past, are expressed with a fierce and 
terrifying force,—‘* Wuthering Heights,” by Emily Bronté. In one 
of our little journeys, on the top of a high and lonely moor, we 
found ourselves uncertain of our way just as we reached a 
farm, that might have been Wuthering Heights itself, so far was 
it from all human habitation. My wife knocked to ask the way 
at the house, while I remained in the trap. It was long before 
anyone answered her. At last, a lame man, with a strange desolate 
face, came limping out of an outhouse, and gave her brief, terse 
directions. After he had retired, she found that one of the dogs 

collars was broken and had dropped, and she wanted the man’s 
help to find it. After much knocking, he reappeared on the 
scene, discovering, as he opened the door, a wild con- 
fusion in the house, the stairs all littered with clothes, as 
though there had been a violent struggle, but no one except 
himself apparently within; when told what my wife wanted, he 
said, almost ferociously, ‘ I’ve seen nout on’t,” and re-entered the 
house, slamming and immediately locking the door after him, 
with a most repellent decisiveness of inhospitality that was almost 
worthy of the savage hero of ‘* Wuthering Heights,” Heathcliff, 
himself. Certainly the wilder Yorkshire solitudes are apt to nourish 
a melancholy sort of savagery which dreads the remedy—human 
society—even more than it dreads the brooding and imaginative 
state of nerve which constitutes the disease. Mr. Wordsworth 
had a great admiration for the influence of solitude :— 














‘No mate, no comrade Lucy knew 
She dwelt on a wild moor; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door.” 
But I think Emily Bronté’s description of the effect of dwelling 
‘on a wild moor,” ‘‘ without mate or comrade,” is truer to the 
actual experience of Yorkshire life. In many different moorland 
districts we were struck, both in women and in men, with the 
dreary, sombre, and wistful expression of faces that seemed to have 
watched the purple thunderclouds float over the deeper purple of 
the moorlands, till they were quite unfitted for entering into the 
quick and rapid ripples of human interests, and had caught some- 
thing of the monotonous tint of the rain and mist of the great 
moorland sea. Miss Bronté herself must have felt this. She 
speaks of the moors as not unfrequently “livid,” and there is a 
shiver of dread in her description of her sister Emily's passion 
for them. Perhaps they are better as occasional friends than as 
constant companions and intimates. 

We have had a delightful journey with our much-experienced 
horse from the Western moorland tract of Yorkshire to the 
Eastern, for which purpose we had to cross the great inter- 
vening plain which is the land of corn and fruit and succulent 
roots. Some friends whom we wished to see were staying in the 
' neighbourhood of Helmesley, in scenery at once the most various 
and rich in Yorkshire ; but instead of driving direct thither, we 
determined to direct our way by Kettlewell, over the range of hills 
which divides Wharfedale from the valley of the Ure and Swale, to 
| Middleham, and thence to cross the great plain to Thirsk. A little 
beyond Thirsk, the ascent of the Hambledon Hills begins, and 
| after passing them you descend into the lovely valley of the Rye, 
and upon the fair ruin of Rievaulx. ‘The journey is not only full 
_ of charming scenery, first wild, then rich, then tame, and finally 
‘romantic, but it is fascinating from the curious vividness with 
which it impresses on the eye what the geologists assert, that in 

crossing the plain you are driving over what was the bottom 
of the sea, at a time when the Western Highlands of Yorkshire 
'vose out of it in steep and still towering cliffs at one side, and 
the Eastern Highlands in similar cliffs on the other. For a time, 
' after we had cut off our communications with the Barden valley, 
| we drove westwards and then north to Kilnsey Crag and Kettle- 
| well. Kilnsey Crag is a long, insulated inland limestone cliff, ex- 
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sending for about half a mile, and standing up as sheer out of the 
great plainas do the cliffs of Doverfrom thesea. Aftertwo days more 
driving, for the greater part of which we had been tending east- 
wards, we came to just such another cliff, facing it,ata distance of 
perhaps forty miles under the Hambledon Hills, called Whitestone ; 
and between Kilnsey and Whitestone there must some time have 
washed a sea like that between Dover and Boulogne, though the 
strait must have been wider, Kilnsey marking the shores on the 
west side of the great sea loch, and W hitestone that on the east. 
From Kilnsey, following the Wharfe upwards to Kettlewell, we 
became entangled in the mountain regions which must have stood 
above the waters even when Middleham, and Bedale, and Masham, 
and Ripon were still oyster-beds or banks of sea-weed. Kettlewell, 
where we slept the first night, was one of the most characteristic 
of the Yorkshire hamlets, and reminded us strongly of a descriptive 
verse in ‘* Peter Bell; the Potter” :— 
« And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Amongst the rocks and winding scars, 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars.” 
Amongst the cosiest of such hamlets is Kettlewell, lying at the 
foot of Great Whernside and Buckden Pike, which loom big 
above you, while the infant Wharfe rushes below the vil- 
lage. A clear, open stream runs down the chief street, while 
steep roads climb ambitiously out of it towards the great hills 
beyond. The name seemed to promise comfort rather than 
beauty, and a mighty joint of excellent beef,—beef such as we 
had not tasted for weeks,—gigantic pasties, rich cream, and piles 
of oat-cake, fulfilled the promise of the name. But, alas! even in 
Kettlewell there was an alloy. ‘There were sheep there feeding on 
coarse rich herbage beside the village stream, and feeding evidently 
too eagerly for their peace of stomach. All night long two of them 
bleated their tales of indigestion into our ears, and overpowered the 
murmur of the brook with the vain detail of their uneasy symptoms. 
Soon after leaving Kettlewell, we left behind us the valley of 
the Wharfe and went up into the mists lying on the wild hills of 
Bishopdale, from which a torrent tumbles down sloping crags. I 
remember lunching in a quaint village called West Burton, built 
round a green, where, set up on a cross, is a cock, adorned with 
all manner of ribbons, which the village boys yearly renew ; but 
whether it is St. Peter’s cock, and dressed out for its services in re- 
minding him of his broken faith, or what the ribbons symbolise, I 
could not find out. Many of thestrange little houses have theirstables 
on the ground-floor, and a flight of stone steps leading up to the 
rooms where the villagers live on the first-floor. West Burton 
is a very quaint siding into which Yorkshire life is shunted 
so as to hear but little of the big world outside. Then we had 
a glorious drive to Middleham, over a grand moor, where the road 
climbed near to the very summit of the ridge, leaving fir-woods be- 
neath it, and running parallel with a blaze of glowing heather above. 
Far and wide stretched the blue plain, and we met not a soul on 
the way but a forlorn shepherd boy, who was in search of missing 
sheep, and who came just in time to assure us that we were quite 
in the right way, though all traces of a beaten road had dis- 
appeared in a grassy strip of land between two walls. So steep 
was the way, that my wife, in her sympathy with poor ‘ Old 
Caution’s’ troubles, frequently pushed behjnd the carriage, pro- 
ducing, I think, about as much effect as the compassionate fly who 
thought he had helped the carter to get his wheels out of the rut. 
Weary enough we were when we turned off the mountain-side 
and descended upon inhospitable Middleham, —a large, cheer- 
ful market-town, with seven considerable inns and no accom- 
modation. Every inn repulsed us with loss. A com- 
pany of organ-builders filled one; shooting parties occupied 
another; commercial travellers a third ; horse-trainers a fourth, 
and so on, At last, utterly weary, and in anxiety as to ‘Old 
Caution’s’ much-tried powers, we got a private house to receive 
us, On condition that the horse and carriage were put up at an 
inn; but even so, though our good old friend got food and 
Shelter, we got shelter, but little food. A steak, we were assured, 
was the wildest of dreams ; a chop was possible, but in the existing 
condition of Middleham was not to be achieved. Tea (diluted), 
bacon (greasy), and eggs (half-done) were our only resources ; and 
such was the meal upon which we went to see the ruin of the 
famous castle dear to Richard III., and where Edward IV. was 
confined by Warwick. The old gentleman who showed us over it 
interested us at least as much as the castle. He was eighty years 
of age, held the position of town crier, and was enthusiastic for the 
family who built the first part of the castle (the FitzRanulphs, 
whom he uniformly called ‘ FitzRandalls”), and for the present 





owner, or rather for one of his sons,—the first yearnings of 
whose bowels of tenderness towards the old ruin (betrayed now 
thirty years ago), the old man repeatedly commemorated in the 
words, ‘* When "t young gentleman first tooka fancy to the plaiice ;” 
but for all intervening potentates between the FitzRanulphs 
and “’t young gentleman” who appointed him to his 
position of trust, he showed supreme contempt. On the 
Nevilles, who built the later parts of the castle, he looked 
down with ineffable scorn. He evidently conceived that the 
FitzRanulphs were historic ; that ‘*"t young gentleman,” himself, 
and the late Miss Agnes Strickland (who had once visited the 
castle, and praised him as the best of guides, interpreters, and 
commentators), were the representatives of modern thought un- 
winding the scroll of history; but that the Nevilles and such like 
personages were neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 

From inhospitable Middleham, where we hardly obtained 
either fish, flesh, or fowl, we drove across the great plain by 
Bedale to Thirsk, —a country of yellow sheaves and mighty 
waggons,—and then entered on the romantic country beyond 
Whitestone Cliff and the Hambledon Hills,—a country in which 
we found richly-wooded glens meeting from every side, ruined 
abbeys and castles adding their picturesque effects to those of wild 
downs, yellow stubble, or cornfields, and, forests of fir; and, 
framing the wide horizon, a circle of purple moor. One lovely 
day we spent with a large and delightful party, in the most lucid 
atmosphere I ever saw, on Helmsley Moor itself,—whence the eye 
catches the light sea-line beyond Whitby and Filey, a line broken 
here and there by dark purple ridges of still higher moorland. 
By moonlight we walked over to Rievaulx, and heard the screech- 
owls screaming their best at us all the way; and next day 
turned our horse’s head westward again, towards Ripon and Bar- 
den. ‘The clouds had gathered once more. When we got to the 
top of the Hambledon Hills, the most thunderous sky I ever saw 
—though little came of it—scowled down upon.us, and the 
coldest of winds made us appreciate the name given to a village 
we had just passed, called Cold Kirkby. ‘The road, as Yorkshire 
roads will, ended in a most impartial common, without any sign of a 
definite track, and we gave ourselves up as doomed to face a hurri- 
cane, with not even so much to guide us as a forlorn sheep-track. 
But the prospect soon changed,—the “ ragged rims of thunder 
brooding low and shadow streaks of rain” gradually faded 
away; a fair mountain road succeeded to the impartial com- 
mon, and as we went down the pass towards Lower 
Kilburn, a glorious stretch of plain, bathed in the rich 
blue mists which soften without concealing, came out beneath 
the bright moorland of the mountain-side. It was like Rubens’s 
great landscape in the National Gallery, but set in a richer frame- 
work of sun and sky. As ‘Old Caution’ picked his way very 
carefully down the pass, and left the Hambledon Hills again 
behind him, we found it difficult to say whether the Eastern or 
Western Highlands of Yorkshire were the most impressive. ‘The 
former have the advantage in beauty and variety of form and 
colour ; the latter in wild and solitary freedom. I had intended to 
say something also of our drive to Malham, where the Aire starts 
out of a limestone cliff, without visible opening, as if from the 
rock that Moses struck, and where a little amphitheatre of cliffs 
stands round the spot, like the cirques of the Pyrenees and the 
JSer-a-cheval of Sixt. But all things must come to an end, and 
the beauties of Yorkshire, like other divine works, are ‘‘ exceeding 
broad.” In spite of canine, and taurine, and equine terrors, it is 
long since we had a truer rest. Yorkshire has been to us what it 
was to the truest of its devotees,— 

“ A little and a lone green lane 
That opened on a common wide ; 
A distant, dreamy, dim, blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side. 
A heaven so clear, an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air; 
And, deepening still the dream-like charm, 
Wild moor-sheep feeding everywhere.” 
That is the abiding picture which one recalls when one recalls 
those Yorkshire hills and heaths; and it cannot but be dear to 
anyone who can truly sign himself,— A YORKSHIREMAN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES CONJOINT SCHEME. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a little of your space to object, 
as an old public-school man and a schoolmaster, to your remark 





that University honours are no guide to the worth of a school’s 
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teaching. Where such honours are gained merely as spasmodic 
efforts and are rare, no doubt your criticism is true, but when 
they are gained regularly year after year, and by boys who have, 
as is the case in all the best schools, spent several years in the 
place, surely they are no small testimony to careful and conscien- 
tious training all through. Such boys do not receive all, or even 
their most important teaching in the sixth form ; it is the ground- 
ing of the lower forms which makes them sound scholars, and 
that grounding is not applied to them in any special way, apart 
from the rest of their class. You cannot make a purse out of 
a sow’s ear, nor will any thoroughness of education train stupidity 
into scholarship. 

I do not share your correspondent’s antipathy to inspection, 
but I protest against the number of certificates gained being of 
itself any gauge of a school’s merit, knowing, as I do, what dif- 
ferent circumstances affect the number of boys which a school 
can send up. If this new system is to be followed out in every 
detail, and to be looked on as a trial of our work, it will doubt- 
less have much the same effect as an Act of Uniformity on the 
English Church. Whether that will be a blessing or a curse, I 
will leave to your judgment. The classical elegance of Eton and 
Shrewsbury, the broad teaching of Rugby and Marlborough, will 
have to be brought to the same level, to meet the exigencies of 
compulsory competition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER. 

[What we said and say is, not that University honours are no 
guide to the worth of a school’s teaching, but that they are no 
guide to the amount of intellectual discipline bestowed on the 
average boy,—which is what most parents wish to know,—since 
the highest success is often gained by schools which cultivate the 
clever boys at the expense of average boys. And that is a habit 
which is apt to begin at the beginning.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Si,—Will you allow me to correct a misprint in my letter which 
you were good enough to publish last week? For, ‘‘ A examines 
a report on B’s form,” read, ‘‘ A examines and reports.” May I 
at the same time call your attention to a circular of the two 
Vice-Chancellors, dated December, 1873? In it they state that 
‘‘the Board will receive applications for the appointment of 
Examiners from the authorities of any school which has a regu- 
larly constituted governing body, or prepares a fair proportion of 
its boys for the Universities.” I know of no private-adventure 
school which would satisfy these requirements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Pusiic ScHOOLMASTER. 
[Our eorrespondent has but a limited experience, if he knows 
of no private-adventure school which prepares a fair proportion 
of the boys for the Universities. But even if there were none, 
the Universities’ Conjoint Scheme is but in its initial stage, and 
is not, in our opinion, as yet even proposing to do any great pro- 
portion of the work which it is most important to the country 
that it eventually should do.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE CORONATION OATH AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE REAL PRESENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—‘‘ The Sovereign of England is bound,” says ‘¢ An East-End 
Vicar,” ‘‘ at his or her coronation to take solemn oath against the 
very doctrine, that of the Real Presence, which the extreme 
titualistic ceremonial is specially employed to proclaim.” 

I should be glad to know your correspondent’s authority for 
that startling assertion. I venture to assure him that he will 
search the Coronation Service in vain for such an oath as he 


describes.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw East-Enp ReEcror. 





THE BONN CONFERENCE. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two misprints in my 
letter of last week? The Russian Archpriest’s name is not 
** Jongschen,” but Jangschen; and I said that Bishop Kerfoot’s 
paper concerned, not ** convinced,” himself only.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. N. O. 





POETRY. 


THE SWALLOWS’ FAREWELL. 
Wirtu songs and flowers we follow the Spring, 








Over land, over sea, our restless wing 
Tarries not, save where her footstep stands, 


The sunbeams flash on our flitting breasts, 
To lighten our beautiful Mistress’s way ; 
And when for a moment her fleet foot rests, 

Over her head we hover and play. 


Men cannot see our beautiful Queen, 
But they think Spring follows wherever we fly ; 

And they cry to us,—Stay, that the woods may be green! 
And,—Rest, that the Winter may come not nigh ! 


But the beautiful Spring is flying, and we 

Must fly with her,—fly with her over the land ; 
And follow her,—follow her over the sea, 

For her guard, in a vast, invincible band. 


For see! the Autumn with fiery hand 

Is touching our haunts in the tall green trees ; 
And ruthlessly soon his flaming brand 

Shall bid our bright homes flare in the breeze. 


And soon the armies of Winter shall march, 
The legioned frosts, o’er the land below ; 

Whose feet the rivers and fountains parch, 
Whose hands hurl arrowy hail and snow. 


Poor men! your beautiful Spring should die, 
Stricken and slain by the Winter, if we 

Did not shield her flying, and with her fly 
Where never a Winter’s breath may be. 


But fear not, far tho’ she fly from you, 
Long tho’ the tyrant Winter reign, 

For his forces vainly her feet pursue, 
And safe she shall come to you yet again. 


Far in the lands where you weep her gone, 
She shall gather armies and mighty bands, 
She shall borrow the arrowy shafts of the sun, 

To drive the winter out of your lands. 


The west wind and south shall her chariots be, 
When with force invincible on the track 

Of the pallid Winter she march, and we 
And Summer and joy in her train come back. 


F. W. B. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY THOSE IN LAST SPECTATOE 
ON GEORGE ELIOT’S “ ARMGART.” 
Yet, Armgart, I would yield thy felt completeness, 
And thy triumphal proof of power possess’d, 
To feel alone, deep in my soul, the sweetness 
Of a true faith in Heaven’s eternal rest. 


More gladly still would I thy gift surrender 
For language like St. Paul’s, to make men feel 
The life of God’s own spirit, true and tender, 
And keen and piercing like Damascus steel. 


Surely ‘tis more to feel oneself begetting 
Christ’s holy will in man for patient strife, 
Than to have had and felt for once ‘ the setting 

Of the dull monotones of human life.” 


Surely ’tis more to waken pure submission 

In God’s own sons to do His sacred will, 
Or in their failure, bow them in contrition 

To hope and pray and trust the Father still, 


Than to have merely reached the soul of sadness 
By one fine effort of harmonious song, 

Which never yet has touched the root of madness, 
Nor quenched our darker passions breeding wrong 


Something it is by melody’s outpouring 
To express the yearning of our dumb desire ; 
But how much more to wing men’s spirits, soaring 
Upward, by Hope’s and Love’s enkindling fire! 


*Tis good to stand for once upon the summit, 
Of genius all-triumphant for an hour; 

But how much better, by faith’s sounding plummet, 
Of God’s own love to know the depth and power! 


J. H, H. 








Queen Spring, as she flies to her distant lands; 
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LORD PALMERSTON.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Tuts volume of Lord Palmerston’s ‘‘ Life” is, unfortunately, the 
last that we shall get from the pen of Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 
He did not live to bring the story beyond the year 1847; so we 
hear nothing about Palmerston’s condonation of Louis Napoleon's 
coup d'état, or of the great part that he played in the Crimean 
War, or of the nearly absolute power which he wielded over the 
House of Commons and England in the last years of his life. 
Even the narrative that we do get is only a fragment, and the 
editor, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, has often been obliged to piece 
isolated sentences together. He has done the work but poorly ; yet 
the volume itself is, nevertheless, so interesting that we cannot 
afford to waste space or time in criticising a careless editor. It 
reveals Palmerston chiefly in the character which gave him 
European fame, and which forms his best title to the respect of 
his countrymen—that of a Foreign Minister. He never had the 
slighest pretensions to be a master of home policy; his instincts 
being too aristocratic to give him any sympathy with the popular 
spirit which is slowly killing the Whig element of English Liberal- 
ism. But he filled a great position as a Foreign Minister, and he 
upheld with no unworthy hand those high traditions of English 
honour and influence which had been guarded by Canning, 
Pitt, and Chatham. If he had not the genius of those men, he 
had their masterful, often wilful spirit. Never had we a Minister 
more thoroughly English both in his strength and in his weakness, 
Abroad he was held to be the very incarnation of English pride, 
prejudice, and courage ; and if he differed materially from his great 
predecessors, it was in the almost boyish pugnacity of his nature, 
a pugnacity which seemed to give him a positive relish for a diplo- 
matic combat with such a swordsman as Guizot. His Irish blood 
revealed itself in the eagerness with which he flung himself into 
the fray, in the good-humoured ferocity with which he attacked 
his opponents, and in the frankness with which he expressed his 
disgust or anger when he found himself beaten. He carried to 
the Foreign Office much of the temper which his countrymen 
brought to Donnybrook Fair, and the results were somewhat 
similar. While he directed our foreign policy, England was the 
most quarrelsome State in the whole world. Palmerston always 
assumed that the most powerful of British arguments is a British 
fleet, and, in these meeker days, when we turn our cheek to the 
smiter, it is amazing to see how often he threatened to declare 
war against any Power that did not happen to agree with him. 
He was always the warlike member of the Cabinet. He would 
have sent a fleet to the Spanish ports in 1848 to demand an apology 
for Narvaez’s insulting dismissal of our Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
after the negotiation of the Spanish Marriages. He would, even 
in his irresolute old age, have declared war against Prussia and 
Austria in order to defend Denmark, if France had not refused to 
join England, Had he lived long enough to conduct the Alabama 
negotiations, and had he continued to wield as immense an influence 
over the minds of his countrymen as he exercised at the time of his 
death, there can scarcely be a doubt, not only that the Treaty of | 
Washington would never have been framed, but that the collision 
of the two countries would not have ended as it did. Palmerston’s 
intellect was eminently of that direct, simple, and combative order 
which disdains subtleties, and chooses the nearest way to its end, 
even when that way lies through a field of battle. Hence he was | 
more feared and hated by foreign States than any other English | 
Minister of our time. 

His weakness as a statesman was closely linked to his strength. 
If he was English in his peremptory determination to have his | 
Own way, even at the sacrifice of all the canons of politeness, he | 
was equally English in his political creed, and he had formed it | 
at a time when to be English signified to be provincial. 





Mr. | 
Matthew Arnold would have called him an incurable Philistine. 

He was possessed with the belief that the British Constitution was | 
a specific for the cure of all political ills, and he offered it to every 
nation that he found troubled with revolutionary maladies. He was | 
like a country doctor who should prescribe the same pill for con- | 
sumption, cholera, paralysis, and raving delirium. In sober earnest, 

he besought even Spain to swallow the pill. Lord Dalling’s respect | 
for his memory breaks down before that preposterous limitation of | 
the resources of the political pharmacy to one kind of dose. The ! 
truth is that Palmerston did not understand the Revolutionary, or | 
even the Radical, temper; he did not see whence it came, or| 
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whither it was leading Europe; he did not perceive that it was 
too subtle to be withstood by treaties or put down by grapeshot ; 
and hence, when he passed beyond the circle of statecraft, he 
seemed hopelessly blind to the future of the Continent. His 
sagacity appeared to desert him when he quitted the ground which 
could be covered by protocols. Therefore he has left no per- 
manent mark on the map of Europe. All his diplomatic 
structures rested on too slender a foundation to stand alone, 
because they were made to depend on fleeting interests 
or dynastic arrangements. They were never shaped at the 
bidding of the profounder cravings of his time, such as the 
demand for the unification of nationalities. Thus, although he 
seemed to suspect that Italy could not remain a mass of petty 
States, he also held, in 1846, that the best policy of England was 
to encourage the Liberalism of the Pope, and discourage the fol- 
lowers of Mazzini. Hesaw the battle coming,—nay, his apprehen- 
sions were prophetic ; for he feared that France might fight Austria 
in Italy, that the contest might spread to Germany, that Austria 
might be broken, and France made more powerful than ever. He 
anticipated all but the final catastrophe, in which France was 
struck to the dust; and yet he so miscalculated the tremendous 
forces which he saw at work, as to imagine that they might be 
guided into the safe channel of constitutional Whiggery by the 
hand of a reforming Pope. Lord Dalling politely expresses his 
surprise at the belief that a government of priests would willingly 
resign any portion of its power into the hands of laics, or that 
men like Mazzini ‘“‘ would care two straws about moderate con- 
stitutional government.” The error sprang, we repeat, from the 
provincial Whiggery of Lord Palmerston’s instincts and his creed. 
The profounder political passions were a mystery to the healthy 
and vigorous mind of a statesman whose digestion was admi- 
rable, who enjoyed life as heartily as any man in Europe, who 
held England to be the model country of the world, and 
who believed that she had become such by. following the 
moderate counsels of that great Whig party which he him- 
self helped to guide. Yet Continental statesmen imagined, 
as Lord Dalling says, that he was ‘‘ animated by the passions of 
the Revolutionist.” ‘The only foundation for the idea was that 
the rule of Austria and Spain was so detestably despotic, as to 
make an Englishman like Palmerston wonder how flesh and blood 
could stand the daily and hourly outrages, the espionage, the 
gagging of free speech, and the power committed to priests,—a 
class from whom he instinctively shrank. Palmerston did 
often stir the inflammable mass of discontent with what the 
Metternichs fancied to be the poker of revolution; but he was 
only giving vent to such healthy indignation as he might have felt 
if he had seen a big hulking scoundrel thrashing a woman. He 
laid the lash on the shoulders of the despots at the impulse of a 
somewhat impulsive passion, without stopping to ask too curiously 
how he himself might fare in the fray. A story is told of Pro- 
fessor Wilson that exactly illustrates the so-called revolutionary 
temper of Palmerston. Seeing a carter abusing an overloaded 
horse in the streets of Edinburgh, he sternly rebuked and 
threatened the ruflian. ‘The man lifted his whip, as if to strike 
the old man, but it was instantly twisted out of his hand by a 
wrist of unabated strength, and the next moment the horse 
was unloosed and the load shot into the street. Then the 
Professor led the poor half-starved beast along the street 
to give it into the keeping of the police. “That is exactly 
what Lord Palmerston would have done when dealing with despotic 
States, would have done, that is, if his resolve had always been 
as tenacious as his impulse was defiant, and if his colleagues 
had been as pugnacious as himself. Ile began to act at the 
bidding of chivalrous instincts, and not of any profound 
political theories, It is ludicrous to picture him as a Mae- 
chiavelli, although that is the character in which he used to be 
fashioned by the exasperated imaginations of foreign diplomatists 

for never did a statesman of equal rank depend less upon 
systematic craft and more upon the impulse of the moment. Still, 
Palmerston was no revolutionist. Le only wanted to stop the 
tyranny of Continental States, and to give the public as much 
liberty as he found in the creed of the Whig Church. His revo- 
lutionary desires were all confined within the respectable area of 
the British Constitution. ‘The Metternichs warned him that he 
was playing with fire in a powder magazine, but he did not 
believe them. Perhaps he would have been less free with 
his threats if he had understood the 
better. At least, when the Revolution of 1848 taught him 
that French Republicanism had little in common with English 
Whiggery, he quickly took the sid» of the very despots whom he 
had been denouncing all his life, and he condoned the crime of 


revolutionary temper 
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Louis Napoleon with an indecent haste that is the greatest blot 
on his memory. We fear that were he living now he would be 
the steady foe of the Republican party in France, and would give 
an underhand encouragement to the Bonapartes, on the cynical 
plea that the French could not be ruled except from a barrack- 
His nature was not deep enough, nor was his mind 
sufficiently well furnished with ideas to give him a real sympathy 
with those popular impulses which are refashioning nations. 
Hence, he openly took the side of the Southern States during the 
American civil war. He has been known to say, ‘‘ We are all 
Confederates here ;” meaning that he and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet sympathised with Jefferson Davis. Happily, the boast 
was not true; for the Duke of Argyll, Sir George Lewis, and 
perhaps Lord Russell, favoured the North; but such reckless 
words did immense mischief when they were whispered abroad 
by ready lips, and when they were spread through the United 
States. And yet Palmerston could have had no sympathy with 
the Southerners merely because they were slaveholders. The whole 
course of his life forbids us to believe that he could have so far 
degraded himself. But he disliked the Union, because it was 
Democratic, because its diplomacy had often been insolent and 
not always scrupulous, and because, above all, the nation which 
thus asserted Imperial authority was a nation of democratic traders, 

Much might be said on the other side. If Palmerston did not 
like Democracy, and was essentially an aristocrat in feeling, even 
when he was exchanging “chaff” with Ratcliff, the Tiverton 
butcher, he was no sycophant of Courts or Princes, It is no 
secret that he held up his head stiffly in our own Court, and 
would allow no august personage to put a regal toe into the 
Foreign Office. He had once to quit power because he had acted 
with too ostentatious a disdain for certain forms that still linger 
in the Constitution. And he sometimes spoke of royal personages 
with astonishing frankness, Writing to Sir Henry Bulwer, he thus 
speaks about Prince Leopold of Coburg, who was a cousin of 
Prince Albert's, and the favourite candidate of the English Court, 
if not of the English Government, for the hand of the Queen of 
Spain :— 

“T have not seen the Prince since he was here as a boy of twelve 
years old. He was then a sharp, quick lad, but nothing more. But I 
know what his father is; I know what his second brother, the heir to 
the father, is; and I know what his sister, the Duchess of Nemours, is, 
If all these high and distinguished persons were to put together all the 
energy and ability which they severally possess, it would fall far short 
of the quantity necessary to endow a great prince. They are, all of 
them, except the King of Portugal, below par. The chances, therefore, 
are against Prince Leopold being anything remarkable, and the best 
that can be hoped from him is, that he may turn out an ordinary man, 
with not much less sense and judgment than the generality of mankind.” 
Lord Dalling points out that Lord Palmerston further departed 
from the tone of good society by the detestation with which he 
regarded the slave-trade, and by the lifelong efforts which he made 
to put it down. His hatred of that wicked traffic was akin to his 
hatred of despotism. But, after all, the one hatred, like the other, 
was strictly confined within the limits of the British Constitution, 
and as we have seen, it broke down in the case of the American 
Civil War, as signally as the hostility to military rule broke down 
during the Republic of 1848. Again, Lord Palmerston gave great 
help to Lord Ashley during the agitation for the protection of the 
factory-workers ; and the present volume contains a most interest- 
ing as well as amusing anecdote respecting the way in which some 
operatives showed him, by a practical experiment, how grinding 
was the toil of the poor factory children. The trial took place on 
the spur of the moment in his own drawing-room, chairs being 
used as a ‘¢spinning-mule,” and Lord Palmerston himself helping 
to set itin motion, He was satisfied that the toil was crushing to 
the poor children, and from that day he helped Lord Ashley. 
The whole story is a charming example of his quick and impulsive 
generosity. 

The most important part of the present volume is contained in 
the chapters which tell the story of the long negotiations that led to 
the infamous Spanish Marriages. Sir Henry Bulwer himself played 
so great a part in the combat, by striving to defeat the designs of 
France, and his indictment of Guizot is so unsparing, as to give 


his evidence a high historical value. Bnt the thread of the story 





to the official mind appeared to work so admirably, it was a 
happier when he selected the clear brain which has worked 
so indefatigably for twelve months towards the result now 
before us. It will be as well briefly to put the broad outlines 
of the case. The State is responsible not merely for the school 
teaching, but for the education and training of some thirty 
thousand pauper children, whose condition physically, mentally, 
and morally is of the lowest order; whose distinct natural ten- 
dency (allowing, of course, for exceptional cases) is to exaggerate 
in their own persons all that has made their parents a burden ta 
the State, that is, practically, to the general community. Such is 
the raw material with which we have to deal. Of these thirty 
thousand and upwards of children, some eighteen or nineteex 
thousand are girls, and it is with them exclusively that Mrs, 
Senior has to do. But it is impossible to enter into 
the spirit of her Report, without glancing at the general 
aspect of the system she desires to see reformed. Some thirty 
years ago public attention was called to the necessity for 
establishing district schools, by means of which arrange- 
ment pauper children should be removed from the evils in- 
separable from association with adult paupers. The establish- 
ment of these schools was a great move in the right direction, and 
for thirty years Mr. Tufnell has laboured honestly and inde- 
fatigably to increase their number and promote their carefut 
supervision. But the official mind is apt to become stereotyped. 
It is a wise adage which says, “‘ He that is ever learning never 
grows old,” but the official mind is apt to cease to learn early. It 
accepts a new system,—probably at the moment of acceptance the 
best that could be then devised,—but thenceforth occupies itself 
with details, too often surface details, which deal mainly with 
the advantages of the system, while the indications beneath the 
fair exterior, that it is getting old and rotten, and ready to vanish 
away, are completely hidden. So it is that Mr. Tufnell, to whom 
be all the honour due for good work done, writes, ‘“ After 
a longer experience in pauper education than has fallen 
to the lot of perhaps any other person, and a_ practical 
acquaintance with every other system yet devised for educating 
this lowly class, I come unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
nothing can equal or even approach the success of the plan of 
uniting the children in large schools arranged on the district 
system.” And in confirmation of such opinion, he states, ‘The 
chaplains whose testimony I have quoted in former reports speak 
unanimously in the highest terms of the conduct of these children. 
And so far as statistical results tell of their failure or otherwise 
in after life, I have never been able to discover, from the 
numerous returns I have collected and printed in past reports, 
that more than 4 per cent. fail to gain an honest and independent 
livelihood.” That success is astounding, if true. We fear in no 
other class does any system of education work such wonders. Of 
what other section of society could it be said that 4 per cent. only ~ 
fail to get an honest and independent livelihood? But we must 
not be hard on Mr. Tufnell. It is not his fault if ‘facts are 
very often false.” As to the unanimous testimony of the chaplains, 
they have not even supervising power beyond the age of sixteen, 
nor even so far as that, if the child’s first place be forfeited, while as 
to those who voluntarily continue to seek their counsel and aid, it 
is needless to say they are generally the best and most intelligent. 
As regards the boys, however, the system has not worked badly. 
We think it would be well to introduce a larger amount of out- 
door labour into their industrial occupations, agreeing as we do 
with Dr. Bridges, in believing that the motto of the Mettray 
founder, *‘ Améliorer la terre par l'homme et l'homme par la 
terre,” is one that has every motive of experience and common- 
sense to recommend it. Also, we think, official red-tapism might 
with advantage stretch, or rather limit, the law under which no 
pauper can earn money. Surely the smallest remuneration to 
boys for work really well done, to be spent, if thought advisable, 
in diminishing their own expensiveness to the State, would tend 
to give them those principles of self-reliance and independence, 
and that sense of capacity for earning an honourable position, 
which it is so necessary to develop. Of course, the old objection 
comes in, namely, that we must not make a workhouse life too 


is so tangled, the revelation of the diplomatic cynicism is so | pleasant. Certainly not; and for the able-bodied pauper 
. ‘ . ‘ . | . . 
shocking, and the consequences to the Spanish Court and nation | of either sex we would make it less pleasant than it is,— 


have been so disastrous, that we must put off the examination of 
the affair until next week. 





A WOMAN'S BLUE-BOOK.* 
Ir was a happy moment when the thought entered Mr. Stansfeld’s 
head that he would get ‘‘a woman's view” of a system which 


* Report of Mrs. Nassau Senior as to the Effect 
Pauper Schools, 


Third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1873-74. 
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making hard and remunerative work compulsory, each one 
labour in the handicraft with which he might be acquainted, 
or which it might be advisable to have him taught. But pauper 
children are not responsible for the sins of their parents. And 
the object of the State is not to make life unpleasant to them, but 
to fit them for a fair place in it. The danger of parents abandon- 


on Girls of the System of Education at ' ing children so cared for to the State is a very temporary danger 
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indeed, since practically nothing so reacts for the reclamation of 
the parents as the thorough well-doing of the children. 

But it is with the present system, as it works for the girls, that we 
have to do in Mrs. Senior's Report, looking at which we are for- 
cibly reminded of Bacon’s words, that ‘he that cannot contract the 
sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it, wanteth a great 
faculty.” Mrs. Senior’s determination was to keep strictly to 
the work before her, namely, to examine the working of the 
existing system as it affected girls—first, in the schools; and 
secondly, in their career in after-life. In pursuit of the first 
object, she visited the 17 metropolitan schools once, ‘* postponing 
their more particular investigation to a later period ; then went 
to see some country districts in England and Scotland, visited 
orphanages, reformatories, kindergartens, &c., in England, Scot- 
land, and Paris, and paid special attention to the cases of children 
boarded out. In pursuance of the second object, she obtained the 
help of efficient fellow-workers, who inquired minutely into the his- 
tory of 650 girls, who during the last two years have been placed in 
service in London and the suburbs. Not satisfied that even this 
would give a fair idea of the average working of the system, Mrs. 
Senior personally inquired into the history of fifty-one girls who 
had left the schools five years, namely, in 1868, after having been 
trained for not less than five years in them. We know few things 
which possess a more touching human interest than the report 
which embodies the results of these inquiries. The dry bones of 
mere ‘‘ statistical results " seem clothed with flesh and blood, and 
exist no longer in the aggregate, but in separate and individualised 
organisms. But microscopic power, though valuable, is not 
always pleasant, and when by means of it Mrs. Senior separates 
the living atoms from the well-drilled, systematised whole, she 
finds the result to be too often failure, and failure to a degree 
which makes us wonder whether in Mr. 'Tufnell’s bewildering four 
per cent. girls counted for nothing. The 650 girls whose histories 
were carefully searched into were divided among Mrs. Senior's 
fellow-workers. One reports on 75 cases in Appendix F. Out 
of this number we counted 40 on the side of failure, their report 
being to this effect :— 


“In school 7 years. S.—Untruthful, dishonest, violent, and savage ; 
threatened to stab the nurse; knew nothing of housework. This girl 
used to pretend that she visited her mother, who was in workhouse, but 
the mistress has reason to believe that she spent her time in going 
about with a boy. The girl has had five situations since she left this 
one, and is now in workhouse. 

“ An orphan entirely brought up in school. D.—TN-taught in all re- 
spects ; light in her behaviour; a great story-teller ; very quarrelsome ; 
ever ready to fight. Run away from ber second place. Now in work- 
house. 

“ In school over 5 years. D.—Active, willing, and clean in her work, 
but horribly dirty in personal habits. A terrible temper; sulky and 
resentful. At first given to pilfering, but has been cured of that. 
Although her temper is a little improved, her mistress still fears that 
she cannot keep her. 

“In school over 8 years. D.—Dishonest; untruthful; very sullen; 
very bad as regards housework. Very dirty in all her habits. 

* Nine years in school. S.—Insolent ; bad-tempered. This girl stayed 
eleven months in her place, but had warning given her three times; 
her mistress trying her over and over again out of pity. Mistress 
believed that the girl had beon well taught, but as she would not do 
anything, could not be sure. 

* Two years in school. D.—Wonest ; truthful; sullen and obstinate ; 
very indolent and dirty. Dismissed on account of her extreme idleness. 

“1, D.—Audacious and violent to the last degree; threatened to stab 
her own mother. 

“2, D.—Nothing could bo done with this girl. Sho set her mistress, 
a nice, sensible woman, at defiance by all sorts of whims, insisting on 
sitting up all night; refusing to do anything she was told. When she 
was told she should be sent back to school, she refused to go, said that 
she would cry till she could cry no longer, and then scream. She laid 
hold of the edges of the sink, and said nothing should move her. She 
had to be carried forcibly out of the house by a policeman, and put into 
the cart which was to take her away. 

“3. S.—On one occasion the girl, because she was ennoyed at having 
to wash a flannel petticoat, rolled it up when wet, and put it under the 
child’s head in bed, thereby giving it a bad cold. Sho was sullen as 
well as spiteful, once refusing to eat for three days.” 


Of the fifty-one whose histories were inquired into by Mrs. Senior 
herself, she only classes eighteen under the head of doing well ; 
and even here, that she has been more than sufficiently liberal in 
allowing for ordinary faults may be gathered from the fact that 
under this head we have one girl who, at her first place, would do 
no work, but ‘ bite her nails and scream till a crowd was round 
the door ;” another, whose temper was very bad,—“ Mistress says 
she is no worse than other girls, though stupid, dirty, and not 
good-tempered ;” while of others, sulkiness, boldness, and pilfering 
are recorded. The following letter is from one who made inquiries 
as to the girls who went to service in 1871-72 :— 

“My Dear Mrs. Sen1or,—Tho answers given to me by the mis- 


tresses of girls sent to service from the Metropolitan pauper schools 
were s0 uniform in character, that I think the system of training must 


be in great measure answerable for characteristics so general and so 
strongly marked. I have made inquiries as to forty girls. The girls 
were all, without exception, well taught in reading and writing. In 
arithmetic, so far as I could ascertain, they were fairly competent. 
All, without exception, were well taught in needlework, as regards the 
mere execution of stitches; and all, with one exception, were unable to 
arrange or to do any sort of needlework without constant supervision. All, 
without exception, were well taught in the elements of religious know- 
ledge. All, with one exception, were very difficult and stubborn in tem- 
per, and a large majority exceedingly violent and ungovernable at times. 
All, without exception, were curiously apathetic in temperament, de- 
scribed to me as ‘not caring for anything,’ ‘taking no interest,’ ‘not 
enjoying,’ ‘ seeming like old people,’ &c. All, with ono exception, were 
stunted in growth and physical development, even where health was 
perfectly good. If we compare the girls at pauper schools with girls 
kept at home by family necessities, or sent to service at 14 or 15, I 
think we shall find the following differences:—The homoe-girls (as I 
may call them, by way of distinction, and I have had long and extensive 
experience of such), are by no means such good scholars, but they have 
infinitely more life and energy, and it is much easier to teach them 
their work. They are often very troublesome at first, but at least half 
of thom are fairly good-tempored, and those with defective tempers are 
seldom invincibly stubborn or outrageously violent; and there is no 
difference (except in cases of extreme poverty) between their physical 
development and that of other classes.—Yours, &c., M. B. 8.” 

We cannot be surprised that Mrs. Senior does not regard the 
system of which this is the outcome, as the ideal of all our 
ambition, as the system ‘which nothing can ever equal or 
even approach for success.” But having pointed out its defi- 
ciencies, Mrs. Senior at once suggests the remedy. She grants 
the bad material to be worked upon,—children subject to 
ophthalmia and other cutaneous diseases; children scrofulous 
and dwarfed in body and mind; little ones whose mothers 
were perpetually drunk before they were born, or who have been 
subject to cruelty and familiar with vice from their earliest hours. 
But she says, with the wisdom which characterises these pages,— 
‘‘ Where the object in view is successfully to raise a very low class 
of minds, a very high class of officer is wanted, and the posi- 
tion must be made one he would accept.” Mrs. Senior recom- 
mends that the officers entrusted with the training of these 
children should be selected with the greatest care, and then given 
large discretionary powers. She calls attention to the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining a good sanitary condition in these schools, 
owing to the ignorance of the grown-up people, servants and 
others, on most important points, and urges that the laws of health 
in some simple form should be more generally taught. Another far 
from unimportant point to which Mrs. Senior calls attention is the 
necessity for more actual play. Those, she says, who know how 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves are always the best workers, but 
as a rule, the low physical condition of the children makes them 
so apathetic, that they are as listless in the playground 
as in the work-room. Gymnastics, swimming-baths, and 
active games are really essential in raising these children, 
either physically or mentally. In connection with an observation 
quoted above, and which is almost universally applicable to girls 
taught in large public schools, namely, that ‘“ they are unable to 
arrange or do any sort of needle-work without constant super- 
vision,” Mrs. Senior suggests that it would be a good plan to 
have a few large dolls for the girls to dress, that contriving and 
cutting-out for these dolls in playhours would help more than 
anything else could do to make the girls understand how to cut 
out and make their own clothes. Does the dignity of a Blue- 
book suffer from such details? How much of the pauperism 
with which this one deals is due to the slatternly habits which 
spring from the ignorance here touched, perhaps women alone 
know. But Mrs. Senior has matter other than these details with 
which to deal, vital questions affecting the whole moral and physical 
well-being of these children of the State. The result of her inquiries 
leads her to a distinct belief that all large schools for these girls— 
especially where, as at present, permanent and casual pupils ar? permitted 
to mix—are bad; that, were it possible, the boarding-out system 
should be adopted. She holds that the humblest cottage home af- 
fords more facilities for really training a girl for her work in life, than 
the barrack life of even the best ordered district school; that the 
schools should be much smaller, so that the numbers can be really 
under the eye of the superintendent, without resort to the machine- 
like action which looks so well to official eyes, but which covers 
such a mine of repressed, but not eradicated evil :—witness the 
violent and ungovernable temper which characterises in after-life 
these children, of whose conduct ‘‘ the chaplains unanimously speak 
in the highest terms.” What these children really need, Mrs. Senior 
says, with womanly emphasis, is mothering ; and elsewhere, not in 
the Blue-book, we find, ‘‘ There was one child who did not know 
how to kiss.” Mrs. Senior mentions the immense gain which has 
arisen in some of these schools from the system of allowing the 
elder girls, as a reward for good conduct, to undertake the 
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guardianship of some of the little ones. And it is this mothering 
she is seeking to obtain for the many thousands of friendless and 
orphan servant-girls under twenty years of age who are in service 
in London and elsewhere, and who ‘‘ go wrong” because they 
have no true friend in the wide world to whom they dare speak. 
‘‘'The whole problem,” she well says, ‘‘is one of terrible difficulty, 
and its.solution can only be arrived at through a series of gradually 
diminishing mistakes.” In this instance, at least, a woman's 
scissors have been more effectual than a man’s knife, to cut the 
red tape which binds up such mistakes as sacred. 





ROMAN IMPERIAL PROFILES.* 

To comprehend in one collection all, or almost all, the known 
portraits of Roman Emperors, Empress¢s, and other Imperial 
personages, from the fall of the Republic to the fall of the 
Western Empire, was an ingenious idea, and its realisation has 
resulted in a most interesting work. Mr. Lee has given us no 
less than a hundred and fifty-cight lithographs, carefully executed 
from coins and medals, which allow us to study and compare the 
likenesses of nearly every one of those famous men and 
women, the plagues and saviours of socicty, who, under 
the most terrible process of natural selection which history 
records, succeeded in arriving at or around the throne of 
the world during the first four centuries of the Christian 
era. Sprung from every station and nearly every race of man- 
kind—consulars, legionaries, nobles, peasants, Italians, Spaniards, 
Illyrians, Dacians, Syrians, Africans, Arabs—exhibiting every 
variety and extreme of good and evil, lofty virtue and shameless 
vice, tyrants, philosophers, debauchees, gracious matrons, harlot- 
priestesses, the Augusti and Auguste of old Rome present a 
tableau of human nature in its grandest and vilest, most impose- 
ing and most astounding aspects, that never has been paralleled, 
and never can be paralleled. It is but natural to nourish the 
desire, and to a certain extent the hope of being able to trace in 
the lineaments of such extraordinary personages some index or 
reflection of the frivolous or mighty minds, the unslaked passions, 
or generous emotions, which once were the pride or the abhor- 
rence, the protection or the scourge, of the civilised universe. 
And to a certain extent, the Imperial profiles satisfy such expec- 
tations. Vigorous manhood, bold or subtle counsels, courage, 
intelligence, and indomitable will continually recur among the 
men ; while not less physical perfections, and not inferior, if more 
refined, powers of intellect are the frequent characteristics of 
their mates, At first sight, indeed, hasty observation might be 
tempted to discern a paradox in the conclusions which seem to 
be revealed by the comparison of sets of features, whose owners 
are usually distinguished by reputations far other than what 
might be gathered from their countenances. Whoever should try 
to found an explanation of the diverse lives and reigns of Titus, 
delight of mankind, and the savage and saturnine Domitian, upon 
any corresponding diversity of facial types, would, we apprehend, 
be sorely inclined to guess that, of two faces nearly identical, 
the cruel, hooked nose, broad jaw, and stern brow of the philan- 
thropist brother ought, if anything, to have belonged to the 
tyrant. Domitian, in fact, appears to have been but a Titus with 
a narrower forehead. Similarly, an indefinable expression of 
hardness and cynicism, whose precise seat it is difficult to seize, 
alone differentiates the clear-cut, handsome face of the de- 
testable Caracalla from Caracalla’s image, his virtuous cousin, 
Alexander Severus, the protector of the sage Ulpian, and the 
reviver, till assassination cut him short, of the Antonine reign 
of justice and humanity. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable 
rapprochement may be obtained by the juxtaposition of the profiles 
of Tiberius, of odious memory, and of Constantine the Great. Of 
the two sets of noble aquiline features, that of the sensual monster 
of Caprea, in Suetonius’s account, is decidedly the less animal, if 
perhaps also the less strong. Perhaps, too, the testimony of 
countenances is in this case a trustworthy aid to historical justice. 
Tiberius was probably much less vile than that inveterate back- 
biter Suetonius paints him; while, on the other hand, the rash 
murderer of Crispus and calculating executioner of the vanquished 
Licinius might have cut a very different figure in history, had he 
found no biographer save Julian the Apostate. 

What is spoken of as the typically Cesarian profile, namely, 
besides the massive forehead, the eagle nose, clenched, strong 
jaw, and prominent chin, is tolerably common among both the 
men and women who, although springing from a score of differ- 
ent bloods, reached the summits of the Roman world. Mark 
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Antony ; his wife, Octavia, Augustus’s sister, divorced for love of 
Cleopatra ; Livia, Tiberine, Agrippa, the Agrippinas, Drusus, 
Germanicus, Nero, I oppea, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, Domitia, Nerva, Trajan, the Faustinas, and a 
large number of their successors, have faces of this kind. One of 
the finest specimens is Nero, who, indeed, looks half a high 
king of men, and half a splendid brute. On the other hand 
both Cesar and Augustus seem on their medals to haye ap- 
proached the Grecian type. ‘The Dalmatian, Pannonian, and 
Illyrian peasant-emperors, who may be said to close the line of 
the Pagan princes, Diocletian, Maximianus Hercules, &c., have 
larger heads than their more distinguished predecessors ;_ but 
though not without a look of decided power—notably Maxentius, 
whose death, at the battle of the Milvian Bridge, gave the West 
to Constantine—they present a marked declension from the Im. 
perial type. In Constantine, however, as has been observed, a bolder 
Tiberius scems to come to life again. It is curious to note, generally, 
that the second and third-class Emperors and Czesars, and above all, 
the beaten pretenders and disinherited heirs-apparent, abound in 
irregular countenances. There is quite a crop of snub-nosed 
Prince Imperials who never came to anything. One of the most 
suggestive faces of the collection is that of Didius Julianus, the 
rich ‘city man,” who bought the title of ‘‘ Emperor” from the 
soldiers who murdered Pertinax. He quite looks the silly, pomp- 
ous, good-natured, credulous creature who imagined that he 
would be allowed to keep his bargain; and a glance at his wife 
and daughter—for they, too, hastened to have themselves im- 
mortalised on coinage—Jets us know what were the domestic 
influences which urged him to spend his money on acquiring the 
lead of good society. Mrs. Didius—we beg her pardon, the 
Empress Manlia Scantilla—was as certainly at the bottom of her 
foolish husband’s ruin as a vulgar, aspiring, not ill-natured, 
viragoish set of features can be trusted to indicate. ‘Two faces 
which arrest attention as in some way recalling each other, 
though separated by an interval of two centuries, are those of the 
philosophic emperors, Marcus Aurelius and Julian the Apostate, 
There are engravings of both of these in their early manhood, as 
well as in their ripened age, if indeed Julian, struck down by the 
Persian arrow in his thirty-second year, can be said to have 
reached maturity. In the earlier likenesses especially, Marcus 
Aurelius has much the advantage over the anachronistic restorer 
of Paganism, in a certain brilliant onwardness and openness of 
gaze, which somehow makes one fancy that had he lived in the 
fourth century instead of the second, he would not have com- 
mitted the blunder of the reactionary Julian. In the later cuts, 
the faces have grown much more alike, and are stamped with a 
pensive gentleness which is very taking. Marcus Aurelius, we 
know, was the tenderest of husbands and fathers, as well as the 
most affectionate of friends. ‘‘ Every morning I pray the Gods 
for my dear Faustina” is one of his expressions which perpetually 
recurs. And no less is it certain that Julian was capable of the 
most unselfish attachments, and seems to have excited corre- 
sponding sentiments. Yet both these princes were persecutors 
of Christianity. 

We should wish to linger over the likenesses of the ladies of 
the Imperial lines. They form a singular and striking aggregate, 
frequently presenting the union of voluptuous beauty and im- 
perial dignity and grace. The first Empress of all, Livia, with 
her ample braids of hair, proudly handsome features, and volup- 
tuously moulded chin, is the type of many of her successors, re- 
minding us of the mingled wisdom and witchery which caused her 
to be consulted by Augustus in every weighty business, and which 


that she had made herself more agreeable than would have been 
considered becoming in a gentlewoman of the old school,—‘‘ comis 
ultra quam antiquis feminis probatum.” One of the most re- 
markable groups is presented by those Syriac women—Julia 
Domna, Julia Mesa, Julia Scemias, and Julia Mamzea—who, 
during the first half of the third century, rose to the tragic splen- 
dours of the Imperial purple, and imposed their sons, and even 
their bastards, their coiffures, and their divinities, on the Roman 
world. For intellectual force and intellectual craft, for vile- 
ness and for nobleness, these faces are worth studying. Right 
'at the very extremity of the imperial lines, Helena, the mother 
of Constantine the Great, is almost the reproduction of Livia 
| Augusta, and yet Helena had been a Bithynian peasant-maid. 
| As in the case of their lords, the Imperial dames do not by 
}any means uniformly correspond with their received reputa- 
ition. Nobody would set down Julia, daughter of Augustus and 
wife of Tiberius, for the abandoned adulteress who well-nigh 
broke her father’s heart, and was probably the provoking cause 





drew from austere old Tacitus himself the flattering detraction ° 
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of the worst traits of her husband. She looks, on the con- 
trary, if becomingly sensuous, the very reverse of sensual, and 
even rather reserved and demure. The beautiful Agrippina, too, 
looks clever as well as fair, and not at all like the poisoner 
of Claudius and the mother of Nero. Lucilla, too, daughter of 
the virtuous Marcus Aurelius and his beloved Faustina, seems the 
yery image of a bright and happy English girl, with softly 
rounded features and wavy, sunny hair, and yet sweet Lucilla lies 
under the uncomplimentary suspicion of having poisoned her 
husband, and been anxious to serve her brother in a similar 
fashion. Considering, however, that the brother was the abomin- 
able Commodus, perhaps there is some extenuation for Lucilla, 
and deceptive appearances can less than ever be exclusively 
attributed to the feminine nature, when we gaze on Commodus, 
and remember what manner of life and reign was his. Even 
in the cold profile of a medal, Commodus, the accursed and 
abhorred, looks all that he appeared to his adoring subjects on 
the day that the son of Marcus Aurelius was borne in his corona- 
tion-triumph through the acclaiming streets of Rome, and when all 
men, and all women too, were never tired of admiring, as Herodian 
tells us, ‘‘ that figure so happily proportioned, that gracious and 
manly countenance, that calm and brilliant regard, those fair and 
curling locks that shone in the sunlight, and seemed to be powdered 


with gold.” 





COUNTY COURTS.* 

Mr. Fatconer, though a Judge, does not write in a judicial 
spirit. His zeal for County Courts not unfrequently causes him 
to say things which his better taste, in calmer moments, would, 
we are sure, condemn. We regret this, because it is sure to 
cause a prejudice against the cause which he advocates, and also 
because it is entirely unnecessary and uncalled for. When a man 
sets to work to criticise the Report of an able and honourable 
Commission, he should do so without getting into an unnecessary 
passion. We know nothing of Mr. Falconer, personally or 
judicially, but if he loses his command of himself over a Par- 
liamentary report, we certainly, were we a prolix and stupid 
plaintiff, on Circuit number 30, should be rather afraid that his 
patience might give way, and that we might be summarily non- 
suited. We will give but two instances of this unfair spirit which 
runs through so much of this pamphlet (p. 60):—‘* The Report 
expresses a most grievous misrepresentation of facts in this matter, 
[of costs] apparently in order to justify hostility to the 
County Courts ;” and again (p. 138), “Their Report [of the 
Judicature Commission] has been framed to promote the interests 
of lawyers.” We will say no more on this unpleasant point. 
County Courts may at present be looked at from two points of 
view, some might say, theoretically and_ practically. In the 
general system of English Law and judicial procedure they have 
inaugurated a newera. ‘They have, more than anything else in 
late years, changed the general aspect of the field of law, not only 
as regards the actual interests of the public and suitors, but 
even the principles which lie at the bottom of every legal 
system, such, for instance, as the admissibility of certain 
classes of evidence. In any historical or. philosophical view, 
therefore, of English law, they deserve very considerable notice ; 
and a proper appreciation of what they have caused in the past, 
the way in which they have indirectly acted upon the system 
of English law, will go a long way to show what are likely to 
be the future tendencies of legal change. This may be called 
the theoretical or academic view of County Courts. On the 
other hand, the opposite side from which they are to be viewed 
is essentially practical; it is simply,—what in the future is to be 
the work which is to be allotted to County Courts? We have 
reached a period of remarkable interest in the history of English 
law; and County Courts have also reached a point when their juris- 
diction must either remain as it is for a long period, must either 
be moderately increased, or must be increased to an extent which 
will change not only their character, but that of the Superior 
Courts of Law and Equity and the practice of the Bar. Here it 
would be impossible to discuss satisfactorily each of these different 
points; it is only possible to glance at them, or to take one or 
two with any thoroughness of treatment. 

Cheap law is, in one sense, justice. If you have the access to 
the judgment-seat barred by all sorts of fees, costs, and payments, 
it becomes, in very many cases, impossible for a man to obtain 
his legal rights; or if not impossible, at any rate such 
an expense, that he would rather go without them. Now, 


have, more than any other measure of recent times, rendered 
law cheap and accessible. People sometimes say that they increase 
litigiousness among an already very litigious people, but that 
only means that English people like to have their rights, and will 
write indignant letters to the newspapers, or go to law, when a 
less energetic people would either do nothing, or revenge them- 
selves by under-hand means. If a litigious person goes to law 
wrongly, he has to pay for the pleasure of it; if he goes to law 
rightly, but for a small matter, he is only doing what he is per- 
fectly entitled to do. Mr. Falconer shows very clearly what the 
County Courts have done in this matter of cheap law. It is 
chiefly in relation to small causes that this great change has been 
most productive of good. In those of larger amount, where much 
professional assistance is required, the diminution of expense is 
of course considerably less. For instance, where a tradesman 
was owed a bill of £6, if he had sued for this amount in a 
superior Court, he would have been obliged to pay £2 as endorsed 
costs alone; he can get the plaint in the County Court and the 
summons served for the sum of 7s, In many cases, a tradesman, 
rather than incur the higher expense, and not improbably much 
more, would rather lose his money, without further trouble. 
Now he can, at any rate, make an effectual and cheap attempt 
to determine his legal rights. ‘This single instance will show 
how wonderfully the establishment of County Courts has helped 
small tradesmen and others, and how completely it has filled up 
a gap in English law which was for ages a crying scandal to the 
nation. But the question which naturally has the greatest interest 
for people generally is to what extent this present jurisdiction 
should be increased, or whether it should be increased at 
all; andif it is increased, what will be the general effect 
of such a change. Shortly put, the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts now extends at Common Law in actions of 
contract and tort to cases involving claims up to £50. ‘The 
amount at stake in Equity cases must not exceed £500. They 
have also Admiralty jurisdiction, when the amount claimed does 
not exceed £300. Now, the experience of the past is generally a 
very considerable guide to the proceedings of the future, and one 
experience of the past has been that County Courts are Courts 
where causes are tried by an individual judge withouta jury. Mr. 
Falconer omits any mention of this important consideration, 
and it is one which is very often lost sight of by writers 
on this subject. He merely remarks (p. 169), & propos of 
jurors’ grievances:—‘“‘ If the Judges of Superior Courts were, 
as a rule, to hear cases without juries, as is the practice 
in the County Courts, the relief to jurors would be very consider- 
able, and the results would be more satisfactory, for judges who 
try cases without juries are bound to announce the reasons which 
govern their conclusions.” In other words, Mr. Falconer, and, 
we imagine, many other County-Court Judges, would abolish the 
Jury system altogether. It no doubt would be a “relief to 
jurors,” but whether it would be a relief to suitors or the contrary, 
would require to be decided by a more deliberate and weighty 
opinion than Mr. Falconer’s. At present, when the amount in 
dispute exceeds £5, either the plaintiff or defendant has aright to 
demanda jury; below that amount a jury can be claimed if the judge 
permits it. But by turning to the judicial statistics for the year 
1870 (p. 15), we discover that the number of causes tried in County 
Courts by a jury amounted to 921, the causes determined by the 
judge alone to more than 500,000. If, therefore, the County- 
Court jurisdiction is extended, the jury system will, in all pro- 
bability, in the great proportion of civil causes be extinguished, 
or if a jury is made a compulsory part of the system of trial, the 
County Courts will be forsaken, or not used in the cases in which 
a jury is required, Whether the parties to an action prefer to 
have their case tried with or without a jury is a matter 
which concerns themselves alone. But in any consideration 
of this question, this point must be kept well in view. ‘That, on 
the whole, justice is better done with a jury we are quite sure. 
A strong judge is very apt, early in the trial of a cause, to take 
a decided view of the case, which view, when the different facts 
have been unrayelled so as to be clear to the comprehension of a 
jury, is very considerably altered. The necessity, too, of getting 
a clear notion of the case, in order to lay the facts before a jury 
in the summing-up, goes a long way to make a judge get 
a clear notion of the merits of the case, which, in many 
cases, he would otherwise fail to do. It appears to us 
that this abolition of juries must go a long way towards 
preventing the extension of the County-Courts jurisdiction, but 





that if it is so extended, and there is no choice left between a 


whatever be the merits or defects of County Courts, they County Court and a superior Court, the system of Juries has had 





* On County Courts, By Thomas Falconer. London: Stevens and Sons. 1874. 


a very large nail driven into its coffin. When County Courts were 
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established, in 1846, they were intended to be used as Sane. | aay, and people it over again in his ‘mind’s eye” with the 
Debt Courts. As such they have been eminently satisfactory, | dark array of hosts contending for mastery. At the same time 
but it remains to be seen whether they will give equal satis- | Captain Hoffbauer keeps his gallant gunners in exact relation to 
faction if enlarged. Practically, you establish local Courts, with | events, by furnishing succinct but lucid outlines of the strategic 
local Judges, Now, one great security for justice exists in| action which brought them to their work, and sums up each day 
a regular rotation of Judges. Judges, like examiners, are not | with observations as valuable as they are modest. His book 
free from crotchets, and a continual association of the same indeed, is neither the pleading of an advocate, nor the judgment 
advocates with the same Judges is not unlikely to lead to less | of a judge; it is evidence for the jury, delivered with candour, 
independence and to a less rigorous standard of procedure than | simplicity, and clearness, and always in good taste. For all these 
now exists in the Superior Courts. Neither, with all respect to | qualities we heartily commend it, as one of the best among the 
‘ . ~ “a: . ‘ . . ~ . bd 
the County-Court Judges, can you have judicial ability of quite so | German war-books published in an English dress. 
high an order as at present. You must either raise the standard| After reading this volume, one is again impressed with what 
of County-Court judicial ability, in which case you set Nasmyth| is not the least characteristic of the campaign in 1870,—the 
hammers to crack filberts, or you must diminish public | impromptu origin of the battles. Von Kamekke at Spicheren did 
confidence in these Courts as a result of having important! not intend to fight an army corps; he merely laid rude hands 
and unimportant causes tried by the same class of Judges. fon a supposed rear-guard, in the hope of causing delay 
Morcover, it must always be remembered that in a simple|and confusion. The action on the 14th of August, called 
case of debt it is easy enough for a tradesman to plead} Borny by the French, and Colombey by the Germans 
. . . . . ‘ —" 
his own cause; but when you come to more important and/| was brought on by a brigadier, Von der Goltz, who flung in his 
intricate matters, professional assistance becomes necessary, and | brigade to interrupt a retreat to the right bank of the Moselle 
: . ‘ 1 . | . . . . . , 
then, by trying such causes in County Courts, you either get lower | plainly in progress under his field-glass. The sanguinary battle 
professional assistance, or probably pay more for a higher class. | of Mars-la-Tour, unexpected, but not unwelcome, was the direct 
Itis pretty clear that a great deal of Equity work might be most | fruit of Rheinbaben’s vigilance and Alvensleben’s prompt decision 
fitly and properly done in the County Courts, because it must be | Even the decisive fight of Gravelotte was begun under a miscon- 
borne inmind that every bit of Chancery work not done bya County | ception as to the limits of the position actually held by the French, 
Court must come up to London, and every one knows the serious | and the error had to be rectified under fire. It is these facts which 
expense entailed by such a proceeding. But it appears to us that | make the detailed narratives so useful, because they illustrate over 
County Courts should still remain Courts for small matters. If a| again, with ever-fresh emphasis, those soldierly qualities which en- 
case cannot be tried with small official costs ina County Court, the | able even subordinate commanders to apply the principles of their 
proper thing is to lessen and to improve the system of costs in the | profession to the facts, and to take instant advantage of any mis- 
Superior Courts. The Gordian knot of expense can be much | take on the adversary’s part, and to correct, in time, any errors 
more satisfactorily solved in this manner than by sending suitors | of information or inference. Nothing but daily familiarity with 
to a less able and an inferior Court. But whatever changes may | the varied experience of warfare, derived from personal partici- 
take place in the County-Court system, we hope the public will not | pation or intelligent study, and driven home by the constant hand- 
lose sight of the fact that an increase of their jurisdiction means a | ling of troops, can impart the readiness, sure judgment, fertility 
great deal more, and will carry with it many more important con-| in devices, which are essential to success. Good troops may 
sequences, than the mere increase of a right of claim from fifty to| be always trusted to fight with vigour and obstinacy ; courage 
one hundred pounds, and hardihood are really the groundwork of all well-trained 
armies. But something more is wanting in a force organ- 
, _ oi Pal oa rr > r <a 1 ise 4 ic f i , “ i a is B « i i é -, 
THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN 1870.* ised for victory, and that something is the active, cultivated 
: ; intelligence of leaders in all ranks, so thoroughly educated, 
PROBABLY no campaign was ever recorded so fully as that of - ; 
a Fo ate , : . |each in his degree, as to be ready for every emergency. 
1870-71. Nor is it fullness alone which has been displayed in| ,, P ‘ : 
° “ Bande The deeper we plunge into the minuter movements of the Franco- 
the many narratives. For the most part, they are distinguished | ,, 
. ‘ German war, the more we come to see how large a proportion of 
by a laudable desire to set forth the exact truth, so far as it can ‘ : 
3; ‘ ; a ae such leaders the German Army included, and the stronger be- 
be ascertained, while the German books published in King and : . =a : 
ey . . ‘ . ,| comes the impression that true military reform must begin at the 
Co.’s series, avowedly based on the Staff registers and official j ‘ 
- . top, and that where the chief commanders and subordinates 
reports made at the time, have the highest value for the student, | ‘ 4 ‘ . 
. ‘ - ‘ | approximate most nearly to the highest standard of accomplished 
especially if he be a soldier. Meanwhile, the main current of the : : : ; 
: ‘ | soldiership, there the great mass beneath them is sure to have 
wonderful story runs through the elaborate work compiled at the | : ‘ : ‘ ; 
‘ age advanced in a like proportion. Good troops have sometimes 
Imperial head-quarters, and is illustrated by a wealth of maps | ‘ 
; ¥ aes | saved bad leaders from defeat and disgrace, but bad leaders 
which are themselves a chapter of history. In this way, we | oe jf : ‘ 
’ i } ‘ - never made or saved good troops. ‘The lesson is not without its 
have had the experiences of several armies told in precise poe ae : egg 
, : , é “oy _, | application to the British Army, which, abounding in the best 
detail, the infantry, as is only fair, obtaining the greatest i 
: : : : materials, and always eager to do well, needs only the proper 
attention. Now we have a really excellent account of the ‘ahha : 
; é } : example as well as direction from above to equal any rival. But 
Artillery, as it was displayed in the actions about Metz. Hise, see a : ; ; 
Y s ° . ie the power of directing must exist in the highest region, before it 
Had the famous Waterloo campaign been treated in this minute : 
: : Oe : can be exerted ; nor exist only, but have ample support from 
and comprehensive fashion within four years of its close, how : ee : . . r 
; é : public opinion against the pressure of interested parties. No 
many controversies would have been forthwith decided, and how = : 
: ar a doubt we -have somewhat improved, but we are still a long way, 
many legends would have never seen the light! The military e : 
? : not merely from any ideal standard, but from the level which 
world, at all events, should be grateful to the Germans for pro- ‘ : : : 
yes ‘ : 3 plain, practical, average men have shown can be easily attained. 
viding such a mass of instruction, or at least, authentic records of ane : ‘ 
‘ : . ; As regards the conduct of the German artillery on the great 
actual fact, which may serve as the basis of reasoning, and whence : saa é 
3 : R : “ a fields of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, we must refer the reader 
instruction may be drawn. Captain Hoffbauer’s volume is cer- ; : : as See 
; ; : , _.| to Captain Hoffbauer’s pages. ‘The principle acted on was to 
tainly not the least valuable which has appeared. As we have], . ; : , : : 
ane ‘ : bring the guns into action as quickly as possible, to mass them in 
said, it deals with the actions round Metz down to the 18th of f : : 
; . great batteries over the broadest available front commanding the 
August, bestowing most attention, of course, upon the almost | . : 
: . : largest spaces; to use them less as a defensive than as an offensive 
romantic battle on the 16th, and the stupendous conflict, so A lege : é 
“as hiites force, always taking hostile infantry as the object, if the alter- 
bloody and prolonged, yet so suddenly brought to a climax, on : : : 
: é é native lay between infantry and cannon; suffering a cannonade 
the 18th. Although the proceedings of the Artillery, down to 4 Si: 
. “ibe . __| unanswered, when the needs of battle required that every missile 
minute details, occupy the author's pages, yet the reader is never cb : 
‘ : : ; A should be hurled at skirmishers or columns, at foot-soldiers or 
allowed to lose sight of the battles in their main features. Indeed, : ‘ ~ 
J 5 ‘ ‘ ie horsemen, yet not neglecting to cover adverse batteries with a 
while the batteries are the more prominent in the narrative, the | a A - 
: storm of shot, and aiming chiefly at the horses and men. Ex- 
author does not permit them to overshadow the other arms, nor]. , : costes 2 
; ‘ ae? ws | perience showed that batteries could, with comparative impunity, 
fail to keep them in due subordination to the main limbs | ve : ? : 
‘ om ‘ . rea . ; change position from right to left of a line, repair damages under 
of the mighty strife. Naturally, an artillery officer never loses| .“"* : . . 
: Eh Nig ; ' v4 . ’ | fire, and act in every way like battalions. As a matter of fact, 
sight of the ground, and if the student, map in hand, follows the fi ; 7 ete s 
ih Saad. , pe the long line of guns between the woods of Trouville and the 
description so carefully supplied, he should be able to imagine the / crear : : 
Te per . se 2 Bois de Vionville not only fought the opposing artillery, but aptly 
great landscape, and see it with something of the strictness of 2 g : 
rendered support to their own infantry engaged on the far right and 

















* The German Aneiieey os Battle near a, Neer meg hnge the Oficial maar left, wheeling up on one flank or the other, as occasion required. 
f the Artillery. E. Hoffbauer, Captain. ansiate -aptain Hollist, R.A. A . ° 
London: Henry Ss. King and Co. alas ne ee 2: Practically, although each captain fought his own battery, the 
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aaa with the combined force of individual and central direction. 


Fear of risking capture did not prevent batteries from taking 
very forward positions, nor did it drive them from the ground 
when the risk was imminent. Perhaps the most instructive fact, 
in relation to future warfare, which is brought out in these pages, 
is that the loss inflicted on the batteries was mainly the work of 
chassepot and mitrailleur, both fired from really very long ranges ; 
and that the French artillery was really less effective than rifle 
fre. Here is great encouragement for the infantry, and some 
support to General Sheridan’s paradoxical-looking opinion that 
a good army without artillery could defeat one less good, yet 
having an ample supply of guns. As a fact, we know that the 
moral effect of artillery will always make it an essential arm, 
and that ever and anon, its physical effect in battle surpasses any- 
thing save infantry fire at very short range. Nevertheless, the 
details of the Metz battles show that riflemen, cool, intelligent, 
and resolute, can fight batteries, and drive them away. The battle 
of Mars-la-Tour is, in some respects, the most remarkable combat 
of the war, because it exhibits so great a variety of tactical com- 
binations, was uncertain from opening to close, brought out not 
only the steady qualities of an infantry by no means wanting in 
enterprise ; showed, plainly enough, that the uses of cavalry, even 
on pitched fields, remain in full vitality ; displayed the German 
artillery as fully up to the new demands of actual warfare; and 
exhibited, on a large scale, that thorough cohesion and identity 
of spirit in the German Army, as modelled by the King and Von 
Moltke, which make it so formidable. Nowhere better than in 
these pages can the student see what we may call the anatomy of 
Mars-la-Tour, and as regards the artillery, of course, bone and 
sinew; and we repeat, that Captain Hoffbauer has written an 
extremely useful book, which Captain Hollist, himself an artillery- 
man, has done well to translate. Should a second edition be 
called for, we recommend the accomplished translator to revise 
the proofs, and especially look to the spelling of names, both in 
the text and on the maps. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Ir is amusing to contrast Mr. Chamberlain’s essay in the Fort- 
nightly Review, on the next page of the Liberal programme, 
with the political article in Blackwood, whose writer makes Mr, 
Rae’s memoirs of Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox a pretext for a 
triumphant war-dance around the supposed corpse of the 
Liberal party. This occasionally smart, but always violent 
paper is rather pleasant reading, and a stronger example than 
Blackwood has given us for some time of that leading 
characteristic of its political lucubrations, a colossal capacity 
for believing that anything it wishes to be true is a fact which 
only fools can dispute. The ‘ heaven-born’ and his supporters 
had the monopoly of genius and virtue, while “* Mr. Rae’s politi- 
cal heroes” merely illustrate the Bishop of Llandaff’s complaint 
that ‘patriotism was a scandalous game played by public men 
for private ends ; and the knaves and scoundrels of this day are 
very like them, only not so clever.” This is the sum of the mean- 
ing of the article, which concludes by an exultant statement that 
“the system and the party now lie before us in ruins, and it is only 
a very rash and misguided admirer who can go back to their 
early founders and fortunes to vindicate the necessity for their 
reconstruction.” In short, Liberalism is the Devil, but the 
Devil is dead. ‘The spurious philanthropy of self-constituted 
demagogues,” rendered ‘ obsolete” by ‘modern Toryism,” 
is an image with a mischievous reminder in it of Mr. 
Pickwick’s utterances as jotted down by Count Smorltork, 
but much allowance is to be made for the fine frenzy 
of the medicine-man capering on behalf of his tribe. Part IL. of 
“The Abode of Snow” is amusing, though it, too, abounds in 


at mass was under the eyeand control of one superior officer, and | 


of business has been heaped together on this particular one. 
| * Alien Laws” form the particular International Vanity discussed 
by the clever writer of this entertaining series. It is the driest 

topic he has yet selected, but he makes it amusing, and concludes 
| an encouraging list of the successive reliefs which have been 


| granted to oppressive legislation, with the following remarks :— 


“The moral of the tale is that it is vastly pleasanter to be alive now 
than it used to be. This fact is decidedly agreeable, but it does not 
| prevent our hoping, for our children’s sake, that things will continue to 
|improve. If so, other countries will perhaps become, some day, so 
irresistibly attractive to us all, that nobody will be able to remain a 
citizen of any land, and that nationalities will consequently be sup- 
pressed. If so, there will be no more war.” 
We look in vain for a foot-note to the address of this dangerous 
enthusiast, disavowing all complicity with his views on the part 


of the editor. 


Macmillan might be thought dull but for a short memoir 
of Lady Duff Gordon, written by her daughter; and a 
tale by Bret Harte. Besides these, we have a second 
section of the supererogatory laudation of Prussian ecclesi- 
astical policy, of which we had the first part last month ; 
a plea for the Eurasians, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, who 
depicts that mixed race in terms which contrast with those used 
by the writer in Blackwood ; and a reprint of Professor Ifuxley’s 
able speech about Priestley, delivered at Birmingham last 
August. The two first-named articles are very pleasant. 
This last glimpse of the writer of the delightful letters 
from the Nile is a treat. Lady Duff Gordon's daughter 
has evidently inherited quickness of perception and drollery 
from her mother. Her account of her last visit to her mother and 
her sojourn among the Arabs is very funny. She tells a good 
story against herself of a blunder she made at a grand entertain- 
ment given to her mother and herself at ‘ Keneh,” by the 
*¢ Maohn :”"— 

“Thad always heard the Maohn spoken of as ‘Oum Azeein,’ and 

addressed him so all dinner-time with great civility. I saw Omar 
laugh behind my mother, and at last he said, ‘Oh! Sitt, that is not his 
name, but people call him so for laughing. ‘Oum Azecin’ means 
‘mother of beauty,’ and seest thou not that he is ugly, and has but one 
eye !’” 
Bret Harte’s tale, ‘The Fool of Five Forks,” is humorous and 
touching, but in neither attribute is it up to the best level of the 
author. It isinjured by a touch of coarseness and caricature, but 
there are good bits in it. Among them are ‘the easy vitupera- 
tion of a backward season,” by the self-appointed committee of 
four who come to find out what the ‘‘Fool” has been doing with 
his money, and the Fool's question to the committee,—* Ye didn’t 
enny of yez ever hey a sort of tremblin’ in yer legs—a kind o’ shaki- 
ness from the knee down? Suthin’ that begins like chills, and 
yet ain’t chills. A kind o’ sensation of goneness here, and a kind 
o’ feelin’ as if you might die suddent! When Wright's Pills 
don't somehow reach the spot, and quinine don’t fetch you.” There 
is delightful drollery in the description of the rise of Five Forks, 
and of the visitors to the Valley of Big Things ; and a touch of the 
grim humour characteristic of Bret Harte, in the sudden drop from 
a smart exploitation of the picturesque to the tragic event which 
vindicates the folly of the Fool. 





The remarkable essay on the new solar theory on which we 
commented last week is the chief feature of an admirable Corn- 
hill. We cannot recall a better number of any magazine, for 
either the variety or the interest of its contents. By his own 
picturesque and forcible descriptions of what the great Latin poet 
did not discern in the sea, the author of an essay on “ Virgil’s Sea 
Descriptions ” proves his allegation that those descriptions are 
failures, that ‘‘ Virgil might fairly be styled sea-blind.” This 
essay is a little whimsical, but quite charming. ‘The whole question. 
between the Japanese and Chinese is stated in an article on 
Formosa, and the great island is made as intelligble to us as 





growl,—about the calumnies which are circulated and believed 
respecting the pleasant idleness of Indian officials, the dissipations 
of Simla, and the unfitness for their posts of the great officials ; 
about the roads and the Russians, about the poor whites and the 
half-castes, and ‘the handful of Englishmen, who have a great 
deal too much to do.” But even the growly bits are entertaining, | 
and the writer's grave explanation of the risks of flirtation, to say | 
nothing of ‘‘something more,” at Simla, on account of the dis- 





Jersey. One of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s discriminating criticisms 
makes us guiltily conscious of having under-estimated Crabbe 
hitherto; and a useful, but depressing article on ‘Women 
and Charitable Work,” makes us wish we had not read it, but 
that everybody else should read it and act upon it. It is so true 
and so miserable, that a vast amount of harm is being done daily 
by ignorant, ill-directed, and zealous efforts to do good. Only 
two things seem to be safe from the fate of such efforts,—locat 


tracting surveillance under which everybody lives, is comic. lexertions to abate overcrowding, and the encouragement of 


ie ; 1 | 
Major-General Lysons contributes a letter on ‘ Army Control, 


reactionary, but, we think, reasonable. 


| emigration to the Colonies. 
It seems to be true that | skilful variation oh an old theme; that of the beautiful girl 


‘* Keeping Faith” is the title of a’ 


in the transaction of military business under the present system of the beginning of this century whose affianced lover learns 
there is always a link missing, and that in the proper anxiety to | that she has become hopelessly disfigured by small-pox, but per- 


5 
diminish the number of departments, an unmanageable amount | 


| sists in keeping faith, which were better broken for the sake of 
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both. The delicacy of touch, the fidelity of the local colour, and 
the subdued pathos of this story are rather enhanced in merit by 
their application to a well-worn subject ; the reader is curious to 
discover whether there remains any novel combination in which 
the scourge of the pre-Jenner age may play a part. Mr. Black is 
making his heroine’s sister Mabyn as charming as his heroine, 
Wenna, herself, and somehow it seems hardly fair. Mabyn’s 
malicious, thoroughly girlish delight when she flatters herself she 
has done a little business of the evil-eyed kind with respect to her 
sister’s engagement to Mr. Boscorla, by making that elderly 
suitor purchase an ‘“ engaged ring” with emeralds in it, because, 
‘Oh, green’s forsaken, and yellow’s forsworn, 
And blue’s the sweetest colour that’s worn !” 

and Harry Trelyon, at the bird-and-beast shop in Seven Dials, 
are the gems of the present instalment of ‘‘ Three Feathers.” 
There is a mole in a railway milk-can half filled with earth in 
that shop in Seven Dials which inspires lively curiosity. We have 
not yet completely surrendered to Wenna Rosewarne ; she is 
a little too conscientious, but there are symptoms, slight, but 
promising, of her declension from the absolutely perfect to the 
entirely captivating level. Mr. Hardy’s “‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” resumes its earlier interest in the chapters for this 
month, in which the laborious artificiality which has injured it | 
too much lately is discarded, and several artistic touches 
must be recognised. One of them occurs in Bathsheba’s 
talk to her servant, Liddy, when she knows the worst about Troy, 
her husband. ‘ Liddy, if ever you marry—God forbid that you 
ever should!—you'll find yourself in a fearful situation; but 
mind this, don’t you flinch. Stand your ground, and be cut to| 
pieces. That’s what I’m going to do.”” Withno more outspoken 
reference to it, the crowning scene of the fatal, passionate court- 
ship is brought back to the reader’s mind—when Bathsheba 
stood stock-still while her lover’s practised sword played about | 
her, and a lock of her hair was shorn by it from her upheld, fear- 
less head—recalled with all the force of actual contrast, and the 
bitterness of it to the woman’s wounded heart. 





| 
An interesting and pleasant sketch of the career of Master | 
Betty, the ‘‘ Young Roscius” of seventy years ago, who as- | 
tonished the world for just three years and three months, and | 
then retired from the stage, to a happy and respected life, | 
which came to an end only a few weeks ago; and a clever 
essay on the little-known French poet, Théophile de Viau, 
are the most noteworthy contents of Temple Bar. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s naughty young person, Dora, is soaring 
to great heights of wickedness, in her serial story, ‘“ Patricia 
Kemball,”—to quite unnatural heights, we think. A young girl | 
in Dora’s position might be the monster of heartlessness, hypo- | 
crisy, and cruelty which she is made ; she might be a fawning hum- | 
bug, an illimitable liar ; she might be capable of transacting a clande- | 
stine marriage, and of deeply regretting it afterwards, because it 
hinders her from wedding a ‘‘lord;” but she would be too well 
acquainted with and too much afraid of their consequences, to | 
take to actual theft and forgery, at the instigation of the man of | 
whom she is already tired. The writer makes too much of the | 
callous, selfish caution of Dora’s character in the beginning, to | 
lose sight of it altogether, at this stage of the story, without 
great inconsistency. 


Fraser for this month is too full of papers that appear to be 
rather written to order, than written because the subjects took 
hold of the writers. This remark, however, does not apply to 
the thoughtful essay on Priestley, by Mr. Turner, which is an ex- 
cellent supplement to Professor Huxley’s criticism, touching some | 
of Priestley’s characteristics with great delicacy and insight, and | 
measuring his general powers and the astonishing ease with which 
he accepted all the logical consequences of his mobile, but not very 
deliberative or weighty judgment, with a calm mind and by a 
carefully-considered standard. But Mr. Escott’s essay on 
the House of Commons and its orators, is eminently written to 
order; not that it is without excellent remarks, but that long 
paragraphs seem to be inserted simply as cement, or for the pur- 
pose of getting over so much ground. And the article on Church 
reform, the general tenour of which has much that is wise in it, 
is of the same rather tame calibre. There is, however, a pleasant 
and natural paper on the merits and defects of the Irish Convent 
Schools, by a former pupil, in which there appears to be no 
special pleading, but perfect candour. The ‘Chinese Love-Story’ 
is fresh, but like Chinese literature, as far as we know it, prolix. 


Of two articles in the Contemporary Review, we have 
already said enough in other parts of this journal; we 
allude, of course, to Mr, Gladstone’s on Ritualism, and Mr. | 


ee 


Matthew Arnold’s defence of his ‘Literature and Dogma.” 
Besides these, Mr. Bayne contributes a thoughtful paper on 
‘¢ Charles I. and his Father,” and Mr. Fergusson a sharp attack 
on Mr. Burges’s plan for ornamenting St. Paul’s Cathedral, while 
Mr. Fergusson’s name will certainly lend weight to his criticism, 
There are no less than three papers on pure philosophy,—one 
on “The Philosophy of the Pure Sciences,” by Professor Clif. 
ford; another, on ‘“‘ The Speculative Method,” by Mr. Lewes, 
and a third, on ‘Contemporary Evolution,” by Mr. §¢, 
George Mivart. The first and the last of these certainly deserye 
more study than we have yet been able to give them, and very 
likely the second also, at least in the case of those who know 
enough of Hegel to make it remunerative. But three stiff philo- 
sophical papers in a single number of a magazine, are hard lines 
for the reader. 


The Fortnightly, besides Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s clever and 
lively, but somewhat flippant paper on “ The next page of the 
Liberal programme,” which we have more or less discussed 
already, and to which we would now return only to regret the 
absurd and really childish vindictiveness of its reference to 
the only first-rate Liberal politician who has heartily pressed the 
immediate right of the agricultural labourer to the franchise,— 
Mr. Forster,—we have an interesting criticism on Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who seems, however, to us to 
ascribe a great deal too much imaginative capacity to Mr. Disraeli, 
when he regrets that Mr. Disraeli did not stick to novel-writing; 
and who, in the general estimate itself, assigns, we think, a great 
deal too little importance to the wit of Mr. Disraelis super- 
ficial sketches of women of fashion, French cooks, and the im- 
pertinent aplomb of Eton boys. We hold that Mr. Disraeli never 
thoroughly conceived even a single character in any one of his 
novels, but that the brilliancy of his first superficial sketch of 
persons like Mrs. Guy Flouncey in ‘‘Tancred,” or the old Whig 
family in ‘‘ Sybil,” marks the limit and climax of his genius. Mr, 
Stephen seeins to us to estimate far too highly Mr. Disraeli’s 
perfectly cold and artificial imagination, when he places “ Henrietta 
Temple” and ‘‘Contarini Fleming” above the novels in which his 
author made such excellent use of his political experience, It is all 
very well to say that really great literary men are greater powers 
than great statesmen. Perhaps so. But is there the least warrant 
in Mr. Disraeli’s writings,—beyond their elasticity, which is too 
mercurial for any great success,—for supposing that he could have 
achieved a really high place in literature? His fancy and imagina- 
tion seem to us to have far too much pinchbeck in them for any such 
achievement. The Editor of the Fortnightly gives a panegyric, not 
in his acutest or most characteristic style, of the work on “ Super- 


| natural Religion,” recently reviewed in these columns; and Dr. 


Appleton contributes an argument in favour of ‘the Public 
Endowment of Research,” which is likely to attract special atten- 
tion, at a moment when the Commission appointed to investigate 
the financial resources of the two Universities have just published 
their report. Dr. Appleton succeeds in showing what, for our 
own parts, we would willingly have granted him, as a premiss 
quite beyond reasonable dispute,—that it is very unsatisfactory 
to leave original research, especially in the less fruitful sciences, 
to the bare chance of supporting itself; and that it is still 
more unsatisfactory to find men who are well fitted in every 
way to extend the boundaries of our knowledge by original 
research, compelled to direct their energies into other and less 
valuable channels, by the necessity of gaining a livelihood. We 


are quite indifferent, too, to Dr. Appleton’s elaborate proof,—with 


which we quite concur, though we think common-sense would lead 


us to it, without any danger of hesitation,—that new knowledge 
which individuals won't pay for, may rightly be paid for by the 
State, since, whether it be technically economic wealth or not, 
it is certainly a very important element in social well-being. 
| All this seems to us so much a matter of course, that we 
wonder at the pains Dr. Appleton has taken to prove it; 
but our difficulty begins where his discussion ends. The State 
may properly pay for education, because there is a very simple 
mode of ascertaining that the work paid for is done; but where 
is the mode of ascertaining that original research, in any sense 
of advantage to the State, is really within the reach of the 
person to be endowed? How are we to prevent the virtual 
waste of the means devoted to original research? How are 
we to secure that the ‘ original investigators’ to be endowed, 
won't turn out a large number of fruitless and perhaps pedantic 
inquiries, just for the sake of justifying their position, with- 
out adding anything really worth the sacrifice to ty 
knowledge of the race? If it is certain that a ¢ 
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deal of the money spent on University Fellowships _ is, 
for public purposes, pretty well wasted, is it not in the 
highest degree probable that the endowment of Research will be, 
in great part, a fund added to that waste? Is there not reason to 
think that the most we can safely do in the direction indi- 
cated by Dr. Appleton, is to endow a few eminent men who have 
already proved their aptitude for original research, and their 
passion for it, by considerable discoveries made disinterestedly? 
Only these would, unfortunately, be very few; and yet surely the 
attempt to endow the mere intention of young men to enter on a 
course of scientific research, would be a rash, expensive, and un- 
fortunate one? ‘These are the questions to which Dr. Appleton 
should apply himself, if he really wishes to vanquish the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of his recommendation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 





The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By Dom J. Castaniza, O.S.B. | 


Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Canon Vaughan, Monk of the Eng- 
lish Benedictine Congregation. (Burns and Oates.)—There can be no 
doubt that it is the Roman Catholics who chiefly keep alive amongst 
Christians now the notion that the interior life has an importance and 
discipline of its own, without some attention to which, the higher order 
of spiritual virtues, the conquest over selfishness and vanity and semi- 
insincere thoughts, and over the impatience which what is called 
spiritual barrenness is apt to cause in the early stages of Christian 
feeling, cannot be attained. Nor has any other book of the type of the 
“TImitatio Christi” so beautiful and, on the whole, so sober as this, 
come inour way. Evidently, the translation is a very fine one, judg- 
ing by the graphic and delicately-shaded use of words which we find 
here. Of course, there are principles laid down here and there with 
which we utterly disagree, and which seem to us fatal to all sober 
industry, and all healthy intellectual and moral pleasures except a few 
of the very highest. Take this, for instance :— 

“ Restrain, therefore, thy understanding to thy utmost, and strive 

to make it simple and child-like. As for the changes and chances in 
the world, whether they be great or small, if they concern thee not, con- 
sider them not. And when thou needs must hear or behold them, let 
thy wi/l always contradict them. Yea, even in the knowledge of 
heavenly things, be sober and humble, and content thyself in the only 
desire to know thy crucified Saviour, and His blessed life and death. 
Abandon all other things; for so thou shalt yield to thy Lord a most 
grateful service, who puts those into the list of His best friends who 
desire no more knowledge than what is sufficient to inflame their hearts 
in the love of His goodness and hatred of their own wickedness; for in 
the search of all other knowledge, nothing but self-love and a certain 
pernicious pride lies secretly lurking.” 
That seems to us equivalent to saying that a love of knowledge for its 
own sake is positively irreligious. On the other hand, in relation to 
asceticism, the tenor of this book is thoroughly sober, and very far from 
what we should have expected. And the tone taken in all the passages 
we have encountered treating of humility is exquisitely delicate, wise, 
and truthful. Take this, for instance :— 

“Having thus sincerely poured forth thy heart in the presence of 
God, be not solicitous and thoughtful whether He hath forgiven this 
thy sin or no; for such a curiosity savours of pride, endangers thee to 
fall into the snare of Satan, renders thee unquiet, and consumes time to 
little purpose. Therefore cast thyself purely into the paternal bosom of 
thy merciful Lord, resume thy wonted exercises, and take up thy 
weapons again as though thou hadst not fallen. 
chance to fall many times a day, and receive many grievous wounds 
from thy enemies, yet never despair, never grow faint-hearted or over- 


Yea, shouldst thou | 


another part of the book we have what strikes us as a novelty in the ad- 


| touch of what we may call clerical artificiality of sentiment in either 
| sermon. 
|  Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Before the end of the first volume the heroine has had three offers, and 
has accepted a man whom she does not love in her wrath at what she 
; Supposes to be the unfaithfulness‘of the man to whom she has given her 
heart. As quite early in the book she finds out that she has been mis- 
taken, and that it was not her lover whose marriage she had read of, 
| but her lover’s uncle, we feel rather uneasy about what we are going 
to have before the three volumes are finished. This uneasiness is not 
in the least justified. Nothing could be more unexceptionable than 
the progress of the story. The unlucky man who had lost so much by 
the fact of his uncle bearing the same name behaves quite without re- 
proach. This conduct is not withoutitsreward. The husband, “ twenty- 
ninth Baron Sibbertoft,” developes a convenient tendency to consumption, 
which in due time carries him off. The lover aforesaid, by some mys- 
terious hocus-pocus of a lost ring, which we do not profess thoroughly 
to understand, is discovered to be the heir of title and estates, and so 
becomes “ Thirtieth Baron Sibbertoft,” and second husband of the 
beautiful Muriel. We may mention, by the way, that the third 
| lover consoles himself by making an offer on the Sunday following 
his rejection, and finds that his marriage turns out better than he had 
any right to expect. 

Physiology for Practical Use, By Various Writers. Edited by James 
Hinton. 2 vols, (Henry 8. King and Co.). The method and style of Mr. 
Hinton’s book do justice to a subject which possesses unfailing interest. 
It begins with a chapter on “The Brain and its Servants,” which is 
| followed by essays on the faculties of hearing, sight, smell, and taste. 

The natural sequel to them is the subject of digestion. Then comes 
“The Skin—Corpulence,” “The Bath—the Sense of Touch,” “ Notes 
| om Pain,” a specially valuable and interesting chapter, and ‘ Respira- 
| tion.” With this the first volume is concluded. The first three chap- 
| ters of the second deal with portions of morbid physiology, “Cold.” 
| « Influenza,” and “ Headache,” though the subject has of course been 
| treated incidentally in earlier portions of the book, and in the “ Notes 

on Pain,” directly. A short treatise on “Sleep” is followed appro- 
| priately by one on “Sleeplessness.” Of those that remain we may 
| specify the chapter on “Alcohol,” as specially worthy of note. 
|The writer states, with emphasis, that alcohol is a “food.” Here 
| he will displease a numerous body of theorists; to us his reasoning 
| appears to be sound; at the same time, his language throughout the 
| chapter is thoroughly moderate and sensible. The subjects of which 
| these two volumes treat lie beyond the range of the present writer's 
knowledge. Still, wherever he has had an opportunity of testing the 
suggestions and conclusions of the writers by experience, he has 
| found them sagacious and accurate. Of the high literary value of the 
book we can speak without hesitation. 
| A Heart Well Won; or, the Life and Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. 
'3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Our author calls his book “a tale of tho 
| modern time.” Its action, for the most part, takes place in the City, 
| where some of the peculiarities of commercial life are described with a 
minuteness the accuracy of which we shall neither question nor affirm. 
| Of the drug-trade especially, and of the Examination of what is, we 
presume, the Pharmaceutical Society, the writer seems to have had 
| some experience. And here, again, we shall not venture on an opinion 
| as to the character of his descriptions. We may suggest, however, that 
| the incident of the secretary of the society, impressed with the idea that 
an examinee was in correspondence with a person on the roof, climbing 
up among the chimneys, falling through a skylight, and hanging by his 
heels till he was on the point of suffocation, is somewhat farcical. In 








fearful of thyself, but still stand upon thy accustomed guards against | ministration of justice. Some money has been misappropiated. The guilt 


all new assaults, and do the same things with no less confidence the 
second, third, fourth time, and as often as thy need shall require, as 
thou didst at the first.” 


On the whole, the book is one which Protestants who do not regard all 


study of the interior life as morbid,—and we confess we cannot conceive ! 


how such a view is to be reconciled with the higher spiritual virtues at all, 
—might use with very great benefit and safety, though, of course, they 
will find a good deal here and there which they cannot but reject. 


Materialism and the Spiritual World, by Joseph Henry Hutton, B.A. ; 


| 


| prosper in trade, and so betakes himself to literature. 


| lies between two men,—one of them clerk to the firm which had paid the 
| money, the otherclerk to that which had received it. 


| taken off to prison, and brought, the next day, before the magistrate, 


Both are arrested, 


who, however, better acquainted than the police with the usual course 
of such proceedings, commits one only to prison. We hope that Mr. Old- 
field’s estimate of commercial morality is not more accurate than his 
knowledge of judicial affairs. He thinks that an honest man cannot 
He writes a 
novel, and all the critics express a hope that he will favour the world 











and The Christian Name, by Alexander Gordon, M.A. Two Sermons | With another. When we began the book we should have said that 
lately preached at the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. (Williams and Nor- | nothing could be more unlikely than that we should join in such an 
gate.)—The Non-subscribing Churches certainly, as a rule, turn out | invitation. But the third volume is much better than the first; there 
more thoughtful sermons than the Established Church. Take up at a are amusing things scattered through the story. On the whole, if this 
hazard a sermon by ono of the clergy of the Establishment, and another | is really Mr. Oldfield’s first novel, he may write a second which would 
by an outsider, and it will happen in two cases out of three that tho | be worth reading. 

latter is the more original and thoughtful. These two sermons are both | Music and Moonlight, . By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. (Chatto and 
good ; the first earnest, eloquent, though standing, we think, a little too | Windus.)—Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s second volume will hardly win tho 
anxiously on the defensive against the Materialists,—as if Mr. Hutton | commendations which his first volume seems to have received from 
basseoaties little overpowered by their calm pertinacity,—and the second critics of some authority. Certain powers are conspicuously presenty 
an Ingenious essay on the great variety of meanings attached to the | notably that of copious and melodious expression ; but dignity, sobriety 
word ‘Christian,’ a sermon full of reading, if a little too dry and didactic of thought, and the power of self-judgment are yet to be acquired. Tho 
at times, though Mr. Gordon singles out, to our mind, the finest of the sinister influence of such poets as Charles Baudelaire and Mr. Swin- 
Senses given to the name ‘Christian.’ But why should he talk of a | burne is still to be traced, and is not favourable to tho literary, not tc 
poet “plaining in song the dread denials of God”? That is the only | speak of the moral effect, of the poems. It is a spirit of imitation so 
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such a poem as that inscribed “Toa Young Murderess.” One stanza 
of this will be quite enough :— 
“Will you not slay me? Stab me; yea, somehow, 
Deep in the heart: say some foul word to last, 
And let me hate you as I love you now. 
Oh, would I might but see you turn and cast 
That false fair beauty that you e’en shall lose, 
And fall down there and writhe about my feet, 
The crooked loathly viper I shall bruise 
Through all eternity :— 
Nay, kiss me, Sweet!" 
The alternating conflict and alliance between lust and hatred have 
been portrayed by more yigorous hands than Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s, 
and we doubly resent an odious subject when it is feebly treated. 
Such endings as “somehow,” “turn and cast,” which is presumably 
meant for drop, and “ e’en shall lose,” are not worthy of even a mode- 
These faults, however, are probably duc to excessive 
Mr, O'Shaughnessy can write verse with the 
But a fatal ease of com- 
*The Disease of 


rate versifier. 
carelessness and haste. 
construction of which no fault can be found. 
position carries him away. Take these stanzas from 
the Soul” :— 
“ As queen, then, or lady peerless, 
Or siren crue! and cold, 
Or captive forgotten and cheerless, 
I lived, or suffered, or slept ; 
So that ages and lives untold 
Have left me weary and old; 
I am joyless with joy. and tearless 
With all the tears I have wept. 


The nostalgies of dim pasts seize me, 
There are days when the thought of some Pharaoh 
Like a phantom pursues me or flees me 
Through dim lapses of life I forget; 
When the love of some fabulous hero, 
Or the passion of purple Nero, 
Is the one human love that could please me, 
The thing I dream or regret.” 


There is a certain mastery of language and metre here, and even a 
suspicion of meaning, but the second stanza is ludicrously bizarre. An 
idea runs through the whole poem, the doom of the soul in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s “ Palace of Art” worked out in the spirit of the descriptions of the 
**Opium-Eater.” It might have been made into something great. 
But what are we to expect if a man will write his verses stans pede in 
uno? Some of the shorter poems show sweetness and grace. We may 
mention as ono of the best “ Prophetic Birds.” 

History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ, from the Death of 
St. John to the Middie of the Second Century. By Thomas W. Moss- 
man, B.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Mossman’s book is rather an essay on 
the Church of the Apostolic Fathers than a history, properly so called. 
It seems to him that Primitive Christianity has been much miscon- 
ceived. Every man thinks that he sees in it the ideal of his own form of 
faith or Church government. He himself, the author tells us, once saw 
Anglicanism in it. “A student of the Fathers,” he writes, “I had been 
almost all my life, but had always read them with a ready-made 
apparatus of Anglican views and theories at hand to interpret them 
until, a few years ago, I resolved to review the whole of the ante- 
Nicene literature, divesting myself, as far as I could, of all preconceived 
opinions.” He is certainly far from being an Anglican now. On 
Episcopacy, for instance, which is one of the chief subjects which 
he proposes to himself for treatment, he uses language which 
would rejoice the heart of any anti-Episcopal controversialist. 
* The plain and simple truth is,” as he puts it, “ that the essence, as it 
were, of the Episcopate is a distinction of office—to use the very word 
employed by St. Paul himself—not of order.” He argues ably in sup- 
port of this view in dealing with the Ignatian Epistles. To speak 
generally, he does not take the commonly accepted view of early eccle- 
siastical controversies. Complaint has sometimes been made that 
Church history has never been written from the point of view of the 
heretics. In a way, Mr. Mossman attempts to supply the defect for the 
period which his volume covers. He devotes a considerable portion of 
his work to a discussion of the writings and theological attitude of 
Tertullian. He cannot be said to sympathise with Montanist views, the 
bitter fanaticism of which is wholly at variance with the liberal spirit in 
which he writes, but he maintains the cause of Tertullian as against the 
so-called “Catholics,” whom he opposed with great vigour. This part of 
the History is remarkably interesting. In connection with it should be 
studied the ingenious theory which Mr. Mossman has elaborated as to 
the origin and practice of that very puzzling production, the Pastor of 
the so-called Hermas. He supposes it, to put the matter briefly, to 
have been a very early forgery in the name of the Hermas mentioned 
by St. Paul, written for the purpose of supporting the milder views 
about post-baptismal sin which the Church was finding herself com- 
pelled to take. Wo cannot, in the space at our disposal, attempt to 
discuss Mr. Mossman’s views, but we heartily recommend his book to 
students of Church history as an able and courageous attempt to throw 
light on many dark and difficult questions. 


Wandering Fires. By Mrs. M.C. Despard. 8 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—This is the second three-volume novel that Mrs. Despard has pro- 
dneed this year. It has already been on our shelves for some time, so 
‘that the world need not despair of seeing a third. So far Mrs. Despard 
emulates Sir Walter Scott when he was writing against the pressure of 
intolerable liabilities. But Scott found unwearying readers; is it pos- 
sible that such a book as Wandering Fires can do so? The hero is ono 


| Erich, a young gentleman of supernatural beauty and cleverness, whom 
; 2 maiden aunt, having possessed herself of him in a very odd way, when 
he was a child, keeps at home with her till he is nineteen, and they 
sends on the grand tour. Nothing hurts him, neither the course of 
Parisian profligacy, through which he passes, nor the thunderstorms to 
which he rejoicingly exposes himself. The heroine is a less remarkable 
personage, except that she runs away from her father at a tender age, 
under the auspices of the hero, in company with a younger sister. The 
obstacle that hinders the destined union of thoir fates appears in the 
shape of a scheming governess of the Becky-Sharp kind. After a 
| varicty of tragical adventures, they are brought together. The hero hag 
| become wonderfully practical. “Erich,” said the young girl, softly, «J 
| am too happy. I feel as if my heart would break.” “Eat,” he answered, 
| * eat, my love, and your heart will find room for this happiness, and 

more.” Very good-sense, doubtless, though it sounds a little odd. But 
| her troubles are not over. She dies, or very nearly dies, for what are 
we to think when the bystanders, after three or four lines broken into 
very short bits by hyphens, think that “ surely it is more than an earthly 
joy that irradiates that pale and sweet face?” We shall leave the end 
for any one who cares to find it. If Mrs. Despard would only write 
something less sickly and sentimental, and more natural, we should be 
quite content with one novel in a year,—even in two years. 


Original Poems. By “Olive.” Edited by R. Jasper More. (Simp. 
kin, Marshall, and Co.)—These verses are more meritorious than the 
ordinary run of “poems” published by request, or for a bazaar—the 
original intention, in this case—but the editor ought to have done his 
work more carefully, and excluded a poem ian which “ Olive” laments 
for a friend of her youth, who “lies low in a far foreign grave,” in New 
Zealand, surrounded by the following natural phenomena :— 


“ Where the low-utter'd grow] of the tiger's red throat 
Replies to the boom of the bittern's harsh note; 
And the foot of the Indian stealthily creeps 
O’er the grave where the dust of our dear playmate sleeps.” 


This is hard on the Maori, who do, and on the tigers, who do not, 
inhabit New Zealand. These are, however, the only positively 
absurd lines in the little volume, which contains many that are 
pleasing. 

Elvira, Lady Casterton: a Novel. By M.S. Schwartz. Translated 
from the Swedish by Annie Wood. (Richard Bentley and Son.)—Since 
Frederika Bremer’s novels were translated into English, we have had 
but little acquaintance with Swedish works of fiction. We cannot 
recall more than a few short stories, which have appeared at long in- 
tervals, and we were therefore disposed to welcome Elvira, Lady 
Casterton, warmly, as a novelty, and a representative of a school of 
literature of which we know so little. But the book is disappointing; 
its perusal makes us regret that the translator, who, with some not 
very important exceptions, has done her work well, should have selected 
this novel as a subject for her interpretation, and a specimen of Swedish 
literature. Her choico is to be regretted, not only because £ivira, 
Lady Casterton, is a foolish and unnatural story, but because it has no 
distinctly Swedish characteristics at all. It is a narrative of the un- 
principled conduct of an English nobleman, who is called indifferently 
Lord Casterton or the Earl of Casterton, and who signs himself 
“Edwin Casterton,” offers himself as a candidate for a seat in 
the House of Commons, always addresses his wife as “my lady,” 
and is in some mysterious way, entirely unknown to our English 
laws of inheritance, obliged to obey the will of a distant cousin 
in the matter of marriage. This cousin is the widow of a French 
Marquis, but she is called by the translator “Lydia, Marchioness 
Brissier” (which is etymologically impossible) ; and Sir Sidney Lembourn, 
the rejected lover of Elvira, addresses the Marquise as “ your Grace.” 
No doubt these blunders exist in the original, and the translator has 
considered that the correction of them would be a tampering with the 
integrity of the text,—a consideration which might well have prevailed 
had the book been of any intrinsic worth ;—but as it is an ignorant re- 
presentation of the habits and customs of a class with whom the author 
is entirely unacquainted, and these errors in form are only features of 
the comprehensive error in fact which is the motive of the novel, we 
cannot but wonder that she should have selected such a book for the 
exercise of her skill and industry. Elvira is a wooden doll, who might 
be a doll of any country as well as Sweden, who marries the remark- 
able specimen of the British aristocracy before mentioned, through the 
intervention of a matrimonial agent, because she wants a title. Every- 
body has the manners and talks the talk of the penny romances of 
Albion, and the translator’s plea for the interest of the story, on tho 
ground that it deals with the Swedish law of divorce, is set aside by the 
blunder of the author in representing an English peor, whose marriage 
is not even solemnised in Sweden, as bound by that law. Simple 
tastes and moral lives are the rule with the Scandinavian people, the 
translator tells us, and in the hope and belief that the events of such 
lives and the records of such tastes have not lost their interest for 
English readers, she “risks her faith in the success of Elvira, Lady 
Casterton.” We do not understand the precise nature of the risk implied, 
but the very last epithets which we should think of applying severally 
to the “lives” set forth in this book, and to the “tastes” which it is 
calculated to gratify, are “moral” and “ simple.” 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 





BIDA'S FOUR GOSPELS, with the WHOLE of the ORIGINAL ETCHINGS. 
As promised last year, the Publishers beg to announce 


The GOSPEL of St. MATTHEW, containing Forty- 
one Etchings. Price to Purchasers of the Four Volumes, when ublished, 
£3 3s, and also to Non-Subscribers until February 1 next ; after which date the 

rice of this volume, in consequence of the extra number of Engravings, will 

Pe raised to £4 4s. (Ready on the 20th inst. 
*,* The GOSPEL of St. JOHN, containing 27 Etchings, price £3 3s, can also now 
be had. 


‘ 

MASTERPIECES of the PITTI PALACE and 
other PICTURE GALLERIES of FLORENCE: with Some Account of the 
Artists and their Paintings. 1 vol. atlas 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, £3 13s 6d, [Now ready. 

The twenty pictures now presented were photographed direct from the Original 

Paintings by the well-known artists, Alinari Brothers of Florence, expressly for 

this work. The impressions are untouched, showing, it is true, the blemishes 

which time has made, but rendering faithfully the beauty and charm of the 
originals in every particular save colour. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE PAINTINGS SELECTED: 


PAINTER. 
The Coronation of the Virgin... 4. «ese = ewe.-“ Fra Filippo Lippi. 
Magnificat Anima Mea ‘ ove ooo own +» Botticelli. 


The Assumption of the Virgin... oon ooo +» Peragino. 

The Adoration of the Holy Child... eee ose +» Lorenzo di Credi. 
The Enthronement of the Virgin... ooo ose + Francesco Francia. 
The Madonna del Baldacchino... ove eco «. Raj 

The Madonna della Sedia ... ove eee ose +» Raphael d'Urbino. 
The Madonna del Gran Duca =... ass see eee, « Basphacel d’Urbino. 
The Four Saints ose ove ooo ove ove «. Andrea del Sarto. 
The Madonnain Gloria... eve eve ove «. Andrea del Sarto. 
The Resurrection of Christ...  ... ass es —eve_-~-F ra Bartolomeo. 
The Holy Family... on om ose ove «+ Bronzino. 

The Magdalen... in ese oo os «» Titian. 

Portrait of a Lady. “The Flora” ooo ove es. Titian. 


Bianca Capella eee ose one ove -" +. Allori. 
Cleopatra = on wetness we UD EO, 
The Sibyl (La Sabilia) a ee: 
St. John the Evangelist ooo ove ese ove + Carlo Dolce. 
The Madonna with the Holy Infant ove ee +» Carlo Dolce. 
The Virgin and Holy Child... ooo eco ooo « Murillo, 


The SECOND NORTH GERMAN POLAR 


EXPEDITION in the Year 1869-70, of the ships ‘Germania’ and ‘ Hansa,’ 

under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and Condensed by H. W. 

Bates, Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society, and Translated by Louis 

Mercier, M.A., Oxon. Royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and 

Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 35s. (Yow ready. 

The narrative portion of this important work is full of interest and extraordinary 

adventure in the ice-flelds; and in addition to much matter of great scientific value 
gives a grapbic account of the hardehips and sufferings of the crew of the ‘ Hansa 
after the crushing of that ship in the ice. 


NOTICE.~IMPORTANT WORK on ASSYRIAN EXPLORATION, &c. 


ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS and DIS- 


COVERIES. By GrorGe Smits (of the British Museum). 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
Illustrated by Photographs and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent 
Discoveries. (Nearly ready. 
Mr. Smith, who was recently spoken of by Sir Henry Rawlinson as the greatest 
living authority on Assyrian antiquities, and the ablest interpreter of caneiform 
characters, gives an account in this volume of his recent journeys to the East, his 
excavations, and the important discoveries made by him. In addition to the 
details of these discoveries, his volume will be found interesting as a record of 
personal adventure. 


The STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, and 


CHINA; or. Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. 
THOMPSON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of Chinaand its People.” Demy 
8yo, about 500 pp., with upwards of 60 Woodcuts from the Author's own 
Photographs and Sketches, cloth extra, price 21s. (Nearly ready. 
This Work contains a narrative of the writer's persona] experience and adven- 
tures in the Straits of Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and China, 
ae oe over Sixty Wood Engravings from the Author's Sketches and 
otographs. 


TURKISTAN: Notes of a Journey in the Russian 


Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By 
EvuGENE SCHUYLER, Secretary of American Legation, St. Petersburg. Demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra. (Un the press. 


OLD MASTERS: Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael 


Angelo, Romagna, Del Sarto, Correggio, Parmigiano, Caracci, Guido, Domeni- 

chino, Guercino, Baroccio, Volterra, Allori, Maratti, and Carlo Dolci. Repro- 

duced in Photography from the celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, 

Garavaglia, Toschi, and Rai di, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings 

in the British Museum, with Biographical Notices. By STEPHEN THOMPSON. 
Imperial folio, cloth extra, £3 13s 6d. [Now ready. 

This Collection of Reproductions from choice and rare Proofs represents, in 

perfect facsimile, Engravings the aggregate value of which is certainly not less 

than Twelve Hundred Guineas, 
ye 
With 


FLEMISH and FRENCH PICTURES. 


Notes concerning the Painters and their Works. By F. G. STEPHENS, Author 
of “ Flemish Relics,” “Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer,” &c. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, 28s. [ Nearly ready. 
This Volume contains Twenty Etchings by famous modern French Engravers, 
taken from well-known pictures, most of which are in the private galleries of 
amateurs distinguished by their love of art. 


The PICTURE GALLERY: containing Thirty- 
eight Permanent Photographs after the Works of the most popular Artists. 
The New Volume is now ready. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt —~—,) 18s. - 

(Now ready. 


WARBURTON’S JOURNEY ACROSS AUS- 


TRALIA; an Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out by Messrs. Elder 
and Hughes, under the command of Colonel Egerton Warburton, giving a full 
account of his perilous Journey from the centre to bourne, Western 





A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING and 


ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W.S. Linpsay. 4 vols. Vols. I. and IL, demy 
8vo, each 21s. (Yow ready. 
“Here is a work of true erudition and unquestionable value. The author has 
been engaged upon it for many years, pursuing the only legitimate method,—that 
of arranging bis authorities first, and then beginning to write with the whole sub- 
ject in perspective before him. It is strange that a commercial country such as 
England should hitherto bave pos: , in all its literature, no book of the kind— 
nothing, indeed, beyond fragments; though a huge library might be collected of 
voyages, travels, historical speculations, and 5 1 treatises......I1t need scarcely 
be observed that a thorough practical knowledge pervades the grand story thus 
told..... .It is impossible, however, that justice should be done in such a brief and 
hasty notice to a book so far superior in every sense to a mere compilation.”"— 
From Review in the Standard, September 28, 1874. 


NEW WORK by the CELEBRATED FRENCH ARCHITECT, VIOLLET LE DUC 


HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. By VroLtetr Le 


Duc, Author of “ The Dictionary of Architecture,” &c. &c. 1 vol. medium 8vo 
with numerous Illustrations, Plans, &c., cloth, gilt edges, 128. [Nearly ready. 


A MANUAL of PRECIOUS STONES and 


ANTIQUE GEMS. By Hopper M. Wg&stropr, Author of “ The Traveller's Art 
Companion,” “ Pre-Historic Phases,” &c. Small post 8yo, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


LAOCOON: an Essay upon the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry, with Remarks illustrative of various points in the History of 
Ancient Art. By GoiTHOLD Epaeaim Lessing. A New Translation by 
ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Now ready. 


The Saturday Review of July 4 has a long review of this edition, from which the 
following is extracted :—“ This little book is now entering upon a new lease of life 
in the English language. There is nota single work in the whole range of art- 
criticism which bas so peculiar an interest for the student of intellectual history. 
It is the first example of inte!lect, armed with sufficient knowledge, applying itsel 
vigorously to the solution of artistic problems, and it is wonderful how many such 
yay are really and satisfactorily solved and disposed of in the little book. 

ord Macaulay told Mr. Lewes that ‘the reading of this little book formed an 
epoch in his mental history, and that he learned more from it than he had ever 
learned elsewhere.’ A work which has been a source of light for minds so 
luminous as these may well have light for other generations yet...... Every page of 
the book is full of mingled intellectual and artistic interest. We have to acknow- 
ledge, in conclusion, the thoroughly good quality of Miss Frothingham’'s translation 
which is as readable as a well-written original English book.” 


CRUSTS: a Settler’s Fare due South; or, Life in 
New Zealand. By Laurence J. KENNAWAY. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations 
by the Author, cloth extra, 5s. (Heady. 


NEW WORK, UNIFORM with the 7s 6d EDITION of VERNE'S WORKS. 


The FANTASTIC HISTORY of the CELEBRATED 


PIERROT ; Written by the Magician ALCOFRIBAS, and Translated from the 
Sogdien by ALFRED ASSOLLANT. Square crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 
humorous Illustrations by Yan d'Argent, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 


NOTICE.—An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION at a LOWER PRICE. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Edited by A. H. Coven, 


Esq. An entirely New and Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo, £2108; half morocco, 
top gilt, £3. [Now ready. 


’ ¥ * 7 
An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
of NEW SOUTH WALES. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, bringing the 
History and Condition of the Colony down to the Year 1874, with an Account 
of the recent remarkable Minera) Discoveries of Gold, per, and Tin, in its 
Territories. By JouN DUNMOKE LANG, D.D., A.M., recently one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the City of Sydney, in the Parliament of New South Wales, &c. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. (Nearly ready. 


TE ROU; or, the Maori at Home: a Tale. Exhibiting 


the Social Life, Manners, Habits and Customs of the Maori Race in New 
Zealand, prior to the Introduction of Civilisation amongst them. By JOHN 
WHITE, Native Interpreter, Auckland ; formerly Resident Magistrate at Wan- 
ganui, and Native Land Puichase Commissioner. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK by Rev. E. H. BIOKERSTETH. 


The SHADOWED HOME, and the LIGHT 


BEYOND. Un November. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL: a Story 


of Bush Life in Australia. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
graphic Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The VILLAGE SURGEON: a Fragment of 


Autobiography. By ARTHUR LOCKER, Author of “ Sweet Seventeen,” “ Stephen 
Scudamore,” “On a Cural Reef,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


OVER the HILLS and FAR AWAY. By C. 


Evans, Author of “A Strange Friendship.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d, (Now ready. 


The MASTERS of CLAYTHORPE. By the Author 


of “Only Eve.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


OUT of the WORLD: a Novel. By Mary HEaty, 


Author of “Lake Ville,” “A Summer's Romance,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 31s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


A ROMANCE of ACADIA TWO CENTURIES 





Australia. With Illustrations and a p. Edited, with an Introductory 
Chapter, by H. W. Batss, Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society. 
(n the press. 


AGO. From a Sketch by the late CHARLES KNIGHT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
(Now ready. 





LONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, EC. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







ee 
Anderson (Dr. M.), Practical Treatise on Eczema, 8yo...... «+» (Churchill) 7/6 
Atkinson (J. B.), Studies among the Painters, 4to........ enece (S.P.C. K.) 7/6 
Bain (A.), Companion to Higher English Grammar, cr 8vo (Longmans) 3/6 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Pirate City, an Algerine Tale, 12M0  ......ss0sseseeees (Nisbet) 5/0 
Bathgate (A.), Colonial Experiences, Sketches of People in Otago (Maclehose) 7/6 
Beauty in Common Things, illustrated by Whymper, 4tO .......00++. (S. P.C. K.) 10/6 
Beeton’s Men of the Age and Annals of the Time, cr 8vo.. ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Bennett (F. G.), How to Restore the Walking Power's, SVO .......+ (Whittaker) 2/0 


Blair (C.), Indian Famines, their Historical and other Aspects (W. Blackwood) 4/6 
Blake (E. V.), Arctic Experiences of Capt. Tyson's Drift on Ice ...(Low & Co.) 25/0 
Byron (Lord), Letters and Journals, with Notices of his Life (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Christopherson (H.), Sermons, with Introduction by Rae (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 7/6 
Clare (A.), The Carved Cartoon, a Picture of the Past, cr 8vo ...... (S.P.C.K.) 4/0 
Clerical Errors in Reading the Bible, cr 8vo ........ Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Coleridge (S. T.), Specimens of Table-Talk, cr 8vo . .... (Routledge) 1/0 
Cook's Handbook to Venice, 12mo (Cook & Son) 1/0 


~ 
















Cox (H.), Is the Church of England Protestant? 12m0.........+00++. (Longmans) 1/0 
Cox (J.), Home Lessons for Junior Pupils, 12mo .......... (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Dods (M.), Israel's Iron Age, &c., cr 8VO .....+.+ — .(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Eyre (C. J.), Daily Counsels for the Young, 12M0..........sseseseereee were (Nisbet) 1/0 
Fairy Frisket, or Peeps at Insect Life, by A. L. 0. E.. cr8vo . .(Nelson) 2/ 

Faithful in Very Little, Memoir of Bessie Harrison, 16m0_ ........+...-+ (Nisbet) 1/0 


Farnfield (W. H.), Laws of Pilotage on the River Thames, 12mo(Davis&Sons) 2/6 
Fuller (T.), Life of, with Notices of his Books, by J. E. Bailey, 8vo (Pickering) 25/0 





Geiger (J. E.), A Peep at Mexico, 8¥0 .......cessseressersnseressetscossensonees (Triibner) 24/0 
Goldschmidt (H. E.), First German Reader, 1/0; Second ditto (Isbister & Co.) 1/3 
Granville (A. B.), Autobiography, 2 vols 8VO ......-+:++000s (Henry S. King & Co.) 32/0 


Grevillea, a Record of Cryptogamic Botany, vol 1, 8vo...(Williams & Norgate) 14/0 
Hacklinder (F. W.), Bombardier H.,and Corporal Dose, &c.,cr 8vo (Low & Oo.) 5/0 
Herman, or the Little Preacher, 12mo (Nelson) 2/6 
Holland (J. G.), Mistress of the Manse, 12m0 ..........ss+sereseesseeesnee (Low & Co.) 2/6 
Hope Meredith, by Author of “St. Olave's,” 3 vols cr 8vo... 
Jiiger (Professor C.), Gallery of German Composers, &c., 4to......(Bruckmann) 25/0 








Jones (F. L.), Manual of Elements of Vocal Music, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) 1/6 
Kaufmann (M.), Socialism, its Nature, Dangers, &c. ...(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 
Kingston (W. H.), Antony Waymouth, &€., Cr 8V0.....++06 seoeeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 


Kingston (W. H.), Stories of Animal Sagacity, cr 8vo (Nelson) 5/0 
Lady's Crochet-Book, by E. M. C., 16mo (Hatchards) 1/0 
Leaven for Religious Sectarians, foap 8V0  .....s.cecseesee coven (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Le Conte (J.), Religion and Science, cr 8V0 ....csccecssseesees ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Lee (J. E.), Roman Imperial Profiles, Lithographs from Coins .,.(Longmans) 31/6 
Lessing (G. E.), Laocoon, an Essay on Painting and Poetry, 12mo (Low & Co.) 5/0 
Tassie Heghern ; or, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining, 12mo ............ (Nelson) 2, 

Mackay (A.), Intermediate Geography, 12mo «.(W. Blackwood & Sons) 2/0 
Maevicar (J. G.), Sketch of a Philosophy, part 4,8vo ...(Williams & Norgate) 9/0 





































Mangin (A.), Earth and its Treasures, Cr BVO .....sssecssssssseeenseeereceeee (Nelson) 3/6 
Murray (A.), Scripture References from Old Test. Narrative ...(Virtue & Co.) 1/0 
Oliver (D.), Lessons in Elementary Botany, 18mi0 ,,......0000.++++ (Macmillan) 4/6 
Original Christy-Minstrel Album, Book 1, 4t0 .....ccscsceccseseressceseererses (Sheard) 1/0 
Prendergast, Mastery-Series German Manual, 12mo (Longmans) 2/6 
Public General Statutes, 1874, roy BVO ...cccrccceessereeseeees (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 11/6 
Raynal (F. E.), Wrecked on a Reef omens the Auckland Isles,cr 8vo (Nelson) 5/0 
Sandeau (J.), Sea-gull Rock, trans by R. Black, 12m0.......+0..+..+...(LOw & Co.) 2/6 
Schmid & Stieler, Bavarian Highlands and Salzkammergut (Chapman & Hall) 25/0 
Scott (W. B.), Half-hour Lectures on Fine and Ornamental Arts (Longmans) 8/6 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, with Notes by D. Morris, 12mo ...(Collins) 1/0 
Sophocles, Antigone, by Campbell and Abbott, fcap 8V0........c+000 (Macmillan) 1/9 
Spicer (8.), Two Little Hearts, 18M0.......cccccccccscssorscssoceesessceseccoesceees (Nisbet) 1/6 
Squire (P.), Companion to the British Pharmacopoia, 8vo (Churchill) 10/6 
Stenhouse (T. B ), Rocky Mount. Saints, History of the Mormons(Ward & Lock) 16/0 
Tait (W.), Faith in the Blessed God, Nineteen Lectures, cr 8vo ...(Whittaker) 6/0 
Tanner (T. H.), Practice of Medicine, revised by Broadbent, 2 vols (Renshaw) 31/6 
Taylor (A.), Poems, fcap 8vo........ eccereee sguepcecsoensocsoceese (Henry S. King & Co.) 5/0 
Taylor (R. W.), Stories from Ovid, with Notes, 12mo ..... esonnenspueed (Whittaker) 2/6 


Thompson (S.), The Old Masters, reproduced in Photography, folio (Low & Co.) 73/6 
Trotter (L. J.), History of India from Earliest Times to Present...(S. P. C. K 
Weiss, Twenty-one Bass and Baritone Songs, Book 3, 4to ........ eam (Sheard) 


_ 


0 


Willoughby (Hon. Mrs.), On the Northwind, &c. .........(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 | 


Winterbotham (R.), Sermons and Expositions, cr 8vo...(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 
Yeldham (S.), Homeopathy in Venereal Diseases, cr 8vo (Turner) 4/6 











EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


C. K.) 10/6 | 





To SupscRIBERS IN THE UntTED Strates.— The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Internationaé 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 

To ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 


Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 














G RATIS and post-free, LATEST LIST of MUSICAL 
IT NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Ropggr 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales. 


fMHE HOLY FAMILY (an elegant music-gift).—Admired 
SACRED MELODIES, by the greatest masters, arranged for the pianoforte 
by W. B.Cattcorr. Illustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. Com- 
plete in 12 books as solos, 5s each ; or as duets, 68 each; ad-lib. accompaniments 
for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s each. Postage free at half-price. Or, in four 
volumes, cloth boards, 12s each (net 9s each). 
London: RopeRt Cocks and Co., Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.RB.H. the Prince of Wales, 6 New Burlington Street. 
OBERT COCK’S and CO.’"S VOCAL QUARTETS :—God 
Save the Queen, Far Away, Happy be thy Dreams, and a Rose in Heaven 
(Abt), two stamps each; and God Bless Our Sailor Prinee (Stephen Glover), Let 
the Hills Resound (Brinley Richards), Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing, madrigal 
(Brinley Richards), God Bless the Prince of Wales (B. Richards), Away to the 
Forest (Abt), The Waves were Dancing Lightly (Kucken), Blanche (Kucken), and 
the Hunting Song (Sir J. Benedict), four stamps each; Abt's O ye Tears, 12 stamps, 
and ee Richards's Sound the Trumpet in Zion, full choir, 18 stamps. Order 
everywhere. 


OPULAR TRIOS for THREE FEMALE VOICES. Words 

by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. Le., “ The Distant Chimes,” 

4s; “The Three Sisters (Faith, Hope, and Charity,”) 3s; “ Down Among the 

| Lilies,” 38; and “ The Mermaid's Evening Song.” All post free at half-price in 

| stamps. 

\ HEN the SHIP COMES HOME. New Song. By Miss 

LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G, 4s; free by post for 

24 stamps each. “ This little gem of the season bids fair to become a second ‘ Far 

Away,’ by the same talented composer."—-Vide Brighton Times. The same asa 
Piano Solo by Brinley Richards. 33; post free, 18 stamps. 


London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 








i leseeen RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
| Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

Every evening, at 7, IN POSSESSION; at 7.45, RICHARD CQ2UR DE LION, 
Mr. James Anderson, Messrs. H. Sinclair, W. Terriss,and Mr. Creswick; Miss 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7. Box-oftice open from 10 till 5 daily. 





| OLYTECHNIC.—ZITELLA, an Old Friend in a New 
| Dress; or, the Sisters, the Supper, and the Shoe (a new Eccentricity, 
| written by Dr, Croft), given by Mr. Seymour Smith, twice daily, at 4 and 9.—A 
| RUN DOWN the THAMES, by Mr. King, at 2 and 8—The GIANT PLATE 
——— 3 and 7.30, daily —Many other attractions. Open 12 and 7. Admis- 
| sion ls. 








THE LEGAL AND GENERAL 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all 
principles known to Actuaries. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 
The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance 


contracts from complication. The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 















ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- | anon SCHOOL of MEDICINE for | I EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 


_4 TION, in connection with University College, | 


London. — Professor MORLEY'’S and Professor 
BUND'S EVENING CLASSES for LADIES, of 
English and English History, will open at University 
College respectively on Monday, October 12, at 6, and 
Wednesday, October 21, at 5.30. The Day classes will 
meet on Monday, October 26. Prospectuses to be had 
in the Office, at the College; or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 
27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


U NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE.— 





HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
CENTRE (WOMEN), June I4th, 1975. For further 
information apply to Miss PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ | 
Hall, E.C., Local Secretary. | 








AN HONORARY GRADUATE of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH can receive, 
as BOARDERS, One or Two YOUNG GENTLEMEN | 
attending Classes there. | 





_Apply to “SIGMA,” care of Mr. ANDREW ELLIOT, 
17 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


| Professor Huxley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Murie, 


| Anstie, deceased. 


WOMEN. 
30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
CouNcIL.—Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. Billing, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. King Chambers, Dr. Cheadle, 
Mr. George Cowell, Mr. Critchett, Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, M.D., Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. Berkeley Hill, 


Mr. A. T. Norton, Dr. Payne, Dr. W. 8. Playfair, Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Sturges. 

LECTURERS.—Mr. A. W. Bennett, Dr. King Chambers, 
Dr. Cheadle, Mr. Critchett, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, 
M.D., Mr. Heaton, Mr. Berkeley Hill, Dr. Murie, Mr. 
A. T. Norton, Mr. Schiifer, Dr. Sturges. 

Dean of the School—Mr. A. T. NORTON, vice Dr. 


The Winter Session of 1874-5 will open on OCTOBER 
12th, and will comprise Classes in Anatomy, Practical 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry. 

For further particulars, apply to the Dean of the 
School. EMMA HEATON, Secretary. 


N R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI''ED 
F i NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 








Place, Portman Square (late 48 and 49 Bedford 
Square). 

The OPENING of the SESSION 1874-75 is unavoid- 
ably DELAYED, in consequence of the unfinished 
state of the new premises, till the Half Term, on 
Thursday, November 12th. 

Information given by the Lady Resident, at the 
temporary office, No.7 York Street, Portman Square, 
between the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock. 

JANE MARTINEATU, Hon. Sec. 


j TANTED, by a Retired Soldier (Life 
Guards, on pension), with twenty-four years’ 
good character, a SITUATION as Messenger, Hall 
Porter, Lodge Keeper, or any place of trust; or charge 
of chambers or offices by self and wife. No children. 
Is able to give the highest references. 
Address, “J. S.," 183 Copenhagen Street, Islington. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 
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WHITEHEAD & CO, LIMITED. 





Capital £120,000, in 12,000 Shares of £10 each, 


Of which 9,000 are now offered for Subscription as follows :— 


£1 per Share on application, and £2 on allotment. 


Further Calls (not exceeding £2 at one time) as may be required, at intervals of not less than two months. 


HARRY TAYLOR, Esq., 19, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
ALEXANDER D. MACLEAY, Esq., 42 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 





DrrEcTors. 


Telegraph Com 


HENRY HOLMES, Esq., Director of the West Indian and Panama 
pany. 


PATRICK COPLAND, Esq. (of Messrs, Copland and Co., Provision | H. M. WHITEHEAD, Esq. (Managing Director), Lime Street Square, 


Merchants), Mitre Street, E.C. 


E.C. 


BankeErs.—Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, and CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, and CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
Avprtors.—Messrs. THEODORE JONES, and CO., 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
Brokers.—Messrs. SUTTON, MILLAR, and CO., Royal Exchange, E.C. 

Orrices :—6, 8, and 9, LIME STREET SQUARE, E.C. 

SECRETARY (pro ten.) —JOHN BARFIELD, Esq. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the Meat Pre- 
serving and other Establishments of Messrs. Whitehead and Co., of London and 


Australia. 


The purchase will embrace the land (freehold and leasehold) in Australia, build- 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


the aggregate have been declared on the amount paid up on the other Shares of 
the Company, after which all the shares will rank equally. 


In 1867 the imports of tinned meats, according to Board of Trade Returns, 


amounted to 


ings, plant, together with leases of Premises in Dod Street, and wharfage onLime-| ,, 1872 na 


The amount imported in this latter year represents only about a fiftieth part of 
The works in New South Wales stand upon 1,050 acres of freehold, and 2,100 | the total Meat consumption of this pot = ty - af 


house Cut Canal, London. 


of leasehold land, having a frontage of 2} miles on the Clarence River, with all the 
necessary appliances for carrying on an extensive business. They are in thorough 


repair, and are now being worked by the vendor. 


The establishments, both in Australia and London, have been organised on a | 
sufficiently large scale to permit of the Annual Preserving of upwards of 10,000 | 
head of Cattle. A Capital of £120,000 is required to put these extensive establish- 
products are now well known from the brand as 
“THE aes = = — = in — “me and command the highest 

ices in th t. e vi tot incipal - | 
prices in the Marke’ y have been supplie ‘Rew Hospitals through | upon the business done. 

The only agreement entered into is one dated October, 1874, between Mr. H. M. 
| Whitehead, of the one part, and John Barfield, Esq., on behalf of the Company, of 


ments into full work. The 


out the country, and are in use both in the Army and N 


These properties, with stock to the value of about £12,000, have been secured to 
the Company for the sum of £41,000, of which the vendor agrees to accept £30,000 


With the intended Capital of £120,000, the Comp 
| extend the manufacture of Preserved Meats, &c., but also to provide ample appli- 


£18,820 


oe oe oe - oe oo one 


“- eee oe oo ” oo 





y will be bled not only to 


ances for utilising those portions of the animals at present thrown aside, which 


in fully paid-up Shares of the Company. No charge is made for good-will beyond | the other part. 


the necessary outlay in establishing the business, and the vendor agrees to forego | 
any dividend on 1,500 of his fully paid-up Shares until dividends of 30 per cent. in 


will be a source of considerable additional! profit. 

The business has been founded and hitherto conducted by Mr. H. M. Whitehead, 
London, the vendor, who will continue his services as Managing Director. 

The profits arising from the first twelve months’ sales in this country are 
estimated at about 15 per cent. upon the paid-up Capital, or the same per-centage 


Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from the 
Bankers and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


a eese Ss. oe. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 








l\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks ands. ses for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 





and CO.:— 
Eau de Vie, pure Brandy + ese: 388 per dozen. 
Unsophisticated Gin... on +. 278 per dozen. 
Marsala, the finest imported ... 18s per dozen. 
Xerez pale Sherry oe pie «» 25s per dozen. 


Douro Port, crusted ow eco es 25s per dozen. 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 . ae +» 168 per dozen. 
___ Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 

Old Furnival’s Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 

—For bad legs, bad breasts, scorbutic and 
scrofulous sores, this is an infallible specitic. The 
loud expressions of earnest gratitude made by thou- 
sands who have experienced its unrivalled power over 
these complaints, and who have been raised from 
prostrate helplessness and a condition loathsome to 
themselves anda others, render it quite unnecessary to 
enlarge in this place upon its extraordinary virtues. 
The parts affected should be bathed with luke-warm 
water, and when the pores are thereby opened, the 
Ointment should be well rubbed in, at least twice a day. 
It is always advisable to take Holloway’s Pills in these 
disorders, as the action of the Ointment is thereby 
wonderfully enhanced. The Pills check fever, purify 
o blood, and eject all morbid matter engendered by 
ciseases, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


A> K for thee WESTMINSTER 

WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 

which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 

paper, are economical, keep upright, and burn to the 

end. Sold everywhere in all sizes. Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

: TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 











NE PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWs, 


SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 

also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley 

Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 


HE EARLIER FASHIONS for the 

approaching WINTER are now ready, and to 

be had at the above addresses. The Stock will be 

foun to embrace all that is novel and improved in 

Style, in combination with Materials of sterling value 

and good wearing qualities, while the make and finish 
of each Article are attended to with great care. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &e. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 


4 OR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 





other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &., suit- 
able for each Dress. 


4 OR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 

in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
»roduction of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
labits. The Ladies’ Ulster “Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


q ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS., A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


188 STRAND 

« YOUR (Dr. LOCOCK’S) PUL- 

MONIC WAFERS are invaluable for the 
Voice, Throat, and Chest, All persons suffering from 
tronchitis, Hacking Cough, and Deprivation of Rest 
should take them."—From Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22 
Market Place, Hull. In Asthma, Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and al! 
Hysterical and Nervous Pains, instant relief is given 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 


by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, which taste plea sautly 
Sold by all Druggists, at Is 144. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, é&c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c. EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 





New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. . 
| Se CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-0z. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label, 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
. Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... £5,486,748 
Income for the past year on sce «. 507,284 
Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©O., 8 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 





| faded and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN md WE5BSB’S 
£ Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
pom rong Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
ndon. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 19s, £12 
12s, £19 5s.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


N APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


mm * Ue and WEBB’S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes 


and Warmers—Dish Covers—Soup Tureens. — 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, and 76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West Ead, London. 


Mw AZ and WEBB’S 

Bt PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘*Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the’ 
Table-cloth. 


|, Be 44. and WEBB, 
a Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 
76,77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


M APVEN od WHES’'S 
E SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 


Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
ChAatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&c., &c.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
4 Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Roya! Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVIVE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High | 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. | 



































AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
J Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces | 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps —AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High | 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly | 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pampblet sent for | 
two stamps, 

















$$, 
ICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) RAIL- 
WAY LOAN for £1,500,000, in Four per Cent! 
Debentures. Authorised by the Victorian Parliament 
under the Act 37 Victoria, No. 368, assented to lth 
November, 1873, called “ The Railway Loan Act, 1873,” 
for the extension of Railways, and secured upon the 
Consolidated Revenues of the Colony. 

The COMMITTEE of the SIX ASSOCT 
AUSTRALIAN BANKS, as Agents for the GOVERD 
MENT of VICTORIA, have been instructed to nem 
tiate the said LOAN of £1,500,000. - 

The Loan will be issued in Debentures of £1 
and £1,000 each, bearing interest at 4 per ogg 
commence from the Ist July last, and the coupons of 
the said Loan are payable on the Ist January and Ist 
July in each year, at the London and Westminster 
Bank and the London Joint-Stock Bank, where also 
the principal will be payable on the Ist July, 1899, . 

Copies of the Act, with the debentures andc 
can be seen at the London and Westminster Beak.” 

The whole of the public debt of Victoria h 
contracted for the execution of public works, which 
not merely develop the resources of the country, but 
are reproductive in themselves. . 

Tenders, in the form annexed, will be recei 
the London and Westminster Bank, on or ne 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., until one o'clock p.m., where 
and when they will be opened in presence of the 
agents of the Government and of such of the appli- 
cants a8 may attend. 

The debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders. 
provided the tenders are not below the minimum 
price, as directed by the Government of Victoria 
which will be placed on the table in a sealed envelope 

Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
and should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount 
of the debentures to be allotted, a proraté distribution 
will be made. 

Payment of the debentures will be required as 
follows, viz.:— 

5 per cent. on application, and 
The balance on the 2nd November next, when the 
debentures will be delivered. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the London 
and Westminster Bank, the London Joint-Stock Bank, 
and the Six Associated Australian Banks. 

For the Bank of New South Wales. 

D. LARNACG, Chairman of Committee. 
For the Bank of Australasia. 
J. BADCOCK. 

For the Union Bank of Australia. 

JOHN BRAMWELL. 
For the Bank of Victoria. 
HUGH L. TAYLOR. 
For the London Chartered Bank of Australia. 
J.R. ENG@LEDUE. 

For the Colonia! Bank of Australasia. 
FREDERICK RODEWALD, Chairman of the London 
Joint-Stock Bank, Agent for Colonial Bank of 
Australasia. 

London, 5th October, 1874. 


NO....00000 FORM OF TENDER. 

To the Committee of the Six Associated Australian 
Banks, as Agents for the Government of Victoria. 
Gentlemen,— hereby tender for £ (the 

amount also in words) Debentures of the Vic- 

torian Government, according to the annexed notice 
of the 5th instant, on which have paid the re- 
quired deposit of £ (the amount also in words) 
and undertake to pay £ (the amount also in 
words) for every £100 in Debentures, and to accept 
the same, or any less amount, that may be allotted to 
, and to pay for them in conformity with the 
terms of the said notice. 
TIOUIG ccovesccoveccoccsece ercccceccocoonccscoee® 
Address .. 
TOO cescsne 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, Loudon. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments upon 











| favourable conditions, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Res, Sec. 


N ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Cornhill, London. 





| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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BRISTOL PORT 


ISSUE OF £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 


THE 


AND CHANNEL DOCK 


COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 27 


and 28 Vic., cap. ccxli, 





DIRECTORS. 
Caatrman—PHILIP W. 8S. MILES, Esq., Bristol. 
Vick-CuairnmMan—CHARLES NASH, Esq. (Messrs Jones and Nash), Bristol. 


Irymple, E-q., Clifton. — 
ow PGs Goodeve, Esq., Bristcl. , 
William Smith, Esq. (Messrs William Smith and Co.), Bristol. 
Francis Tagart, Esq. (Messrs Tagart, Boyson, and Slee), London, 


Thomas Terrett Taylor, Esq., Bristol. 

Christopher James Thomas, Esq. (Messrs C. Thomas and Br others), Bristol, 

Mark Whitwill, Esq. (Messrs Mark Whitwell and Son), Bristol. 

William Henry Wills, Esq. (Messrs W. D, & H, VU. Wills & Sons), Bristol and London, 


BANKERS. 


Messrs Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyd, 60 Lombard street, London. 
Sir William Miles, Bart., and Co., Bristol. 


ENGINEERS—Messrs Brun'ees and Mc Xerrov, We: tainster. 


| SOLICITORS—Mezssrs Osborne, Ward, Vassall, and Co., Bristo’. 


SECRETARY—H. E. Penny, Esq. 
OFFICE 3—Royal Insurance buildings, Bristol. 
BROKERS—Messrs Huggins and Co, 1 Threadneelle street, E.C., London, 





The DIRECTOR3 of the BRISTOL PORT ani CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY 
are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK of the Bristol Port and 
Channel Dock Company, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which 
will be issued in any amount, not less than £100, 

The entire borrowing powers of the Company are limited by the Act of Parliament 
to £98,300, constituting a first charge upon the whole of the property and undertaking 
of the Company. 

The Price of Issue of the Debenture Stock now fdr Subscription is Par, or £100 per 
£100 Stock, and payment is to be made as follows :— 


5 per Cent. on Application. 
20 _- Allotment. 


25 _ lst November, 1374. 

25 -- 1st December, 1874. 

25 _ lst January, 1875. 
£100 


Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will accrue on each instalment from 
the date of payment, but the privilege is reserved to subscribers to pay up in full on 
Allotment, whereupon the interest will accrue at once on the full ameunt subscribed, 


The interest will be paid half-yearly, at the Banking-house of Messrs Barnetts, 
Hoares, and Co., Lombard street, London, on Ist January and Ist July, in eaeh year, 
and the first payment will be made on Ist January next. 


The Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company has been incorporated by special Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of providing for the port of Bristol additional Docks, 
suitable for ocean-going steamers and other ships of large tonnage. 


The Docks, whose property extends to about ninety acres freehold, are situated at 
the mouth of the River Avon, with direct access from the Severn and the Bristol 
Channel, ani will be easily and safely approached at all seasons, in all weathers, and 
at almost any state of the tide, by steamers and ships of the largest class, for whose 
accommodation they are specially adapted. 


Bristol, as it is well known, was the birthplace of Transatlantic Steam Navigation, 
ats geozraphical position offering advantages for an ocean steam trade unequalled by 
thove of any other port, on account of the facility of reaching it in a direct line from 
the Atlantic, free from the dangers of the English and St George’s Channels. 


It has been hitherto impossible to turn these natural advantages to full account in 
consequence of the difficulty of reaching the old docks, which can only be approached 
through the tortuous and dangerous channel of the River Avon, from whose mouth 
they are about six miles distant. 


This difficulty has been found to operate so prejudicially as to render it an absolute 
necessity to constru:t docks suitable for ves e's of large tonnage, in a situation more 
‘easy of acc.ss, and so as to allow the natural capabilities of the Po:t to be duly 
atilized, 

Notwithstanding the great disadvantages under which the trate of Bristol suffers 
from the want of accommo ‘ation for large ships and steamers, the sea-going tonnage 
has rapivly increas d as follows :— 

In 1852 the foreign import tonnage was .... 132,272 tons 


In 1862 a _ 262,327 — 
In 1872 _— _ 374.453 — 
Whilst for the year 1873 the to'al was 411014 — 


being an increase of nearly 40,000 tons over the previous year. 

The progress of the grain trade at Bristol has, during the same period, been still 
more striking, having advanced from 16,033 tons ia 1552, to 134,602 tons in 1372, or 
an incre.se of nearly nine times. 


The t_nnage of coasting and other vessels from Ireland, &c., amounted, for the year 
1873, to about 595,000 tons. 

Cval being probably the mo-t important item in the steam shipping trade, the 
Bristol Port and Channel Docks, from their close proximity to the Welst: coal ports, 
will eec: for s eamers an average saving in freight, nsurance, breakage, &c., of about 
6s 6d on every ton of Welsh steam coa','in comparison with the pri: cipal steam 
ports of the country. On a line of steamers making a weekly departure thr uzhout the 
year, requiring, on an aver:ge, say 2,000 tons of coal per w.ek, the saving would 
amount to over £30,000 per annum. 

A reference to the railway map will show the varied and speedy communication | 
Now existing between Bristol and the Metropolis, and Bristol and the great manu- 
facturing towns of England. 


Recognising the importance of this undertaking, and with a view to the great traflic 
which must necessarily result from th se Docks on their completion, the Midland 
Railway Company and the Great Western Railway Company have j iutly, tor -ome 
time past, been engaged in constructing rat!ways, now nearly completed, to connect 
th: lines of both of those companies witli the Biistol Port and Channel Do ks 


By this arrangement the rails will be brought directly on to the Dock quays, and 
P ‘ssengers and goods from London, the Midland District, and all part. of the Ki géom 
will thereby be en bled to b: laden an’ disch irged directly to and from the ships into 
the ra lway cariiages and waggons. The Docks will then be ouly about three hours’ 
distance from Birmingham, and only little more than three hours from London, a 


To the Midlind districts especially, the importance of the undertaking cannot be 
over-estimated for economy and couvenience in the export and import of goods, 


The central position of Bristol offers to the Post Office one of the best points for the 
collecti n and distribution of that portion of the foreiga correspondence of the country 
which is conveyed by ocean-going steamers, 

in view of the early completion of these Docks, arrangements are already in pro- 
gress having for object the making of Bristol the port of ar:ival and departure for 
lines of ocean steamers trading with Australia, America, and Canada. 


The share capital of the Company is £295,000, the whole of which has been sub- 
scribed. 


Upwards of £300,000 have already been expended in the construction of the Docks, 
which are now approaching completion. 


A careful and practical estimate of the revenue to be realised by the proposed Docks 
shows a net revenue (afier deducting all charges and the expenses of working, and also 
making provision for repairs and maintenance) of £32,230 per annum, which estimate 
may be taken as not only reliab e, but moderate. 


The amount required to pay the interest of £5 per cent. per annum on the whole of 
the £98,300 is only £4,915, whilst the estimated net income is £32,230, being upwards 
of six times the amount required for such interest, 


The Debenture Stock now offered for subscription consequently forms an investment 
of the highest character, and as such is suitable for Bankers, Insurance Companies, 
and others seeking an English first-class investment. 


The current value of Five per Cent. Debenture Stocks of English Docks and Rail- 
way Companies is from £118 to £125 per £100 Stock. 


Provisional Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ Receipts, and on 
completi»n of the payments the debenture stock will be inscribed in tue names of the 
subscribers, free of stamp duty. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith, without deductions; should a smaller amount be allot-ed than 
applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of tho 
amount payable on allotment, 

Applications on the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
amount of debenture stock applied for, may be sent to Messrs Bara tts, Hoares, 
Hanburys, and Lloyd, Bankers, 60 Lombard street, E.C,, London; Sir William Miles, 
Bart., and Co., Bristol, the bankers of the Company; the Secretary, H. E. Penny, Es4., 
at the Company's Offices, R »yal Insurance buildings, Bristol ; or to Mes-rs Huggins 
and Co,, Stockbrokers, 1 Threatneedie street, E.C., London, from whom forus of ap- 
plication can be obtained,—By order of the Board, 

September 24, 1874. HENRY F. PENNY, Secretary. 


ISSUE OF £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 
OF THE 
BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY, 


Incorjcrated by Act of Parliament, 27 and 28 Vic., Cap. 241. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retai.ed by the Bankers.) 


To the Directors of the Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company. 

GenTLemMeNn,—Having paid t» your credit at your Bunkers the sam of 

Pounds, being £5 per cent. on £ Five Per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock of tue Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company, I request you to cause that 
amount of Stock to be allotted to me, and I hereby agree to accept te same, or any 
less amount, and to pay the balance in respect of such Sto-k, according to the terns 
of the Prospectus, dated 24th September, 1874. 

Name (in full)... 
Address.......00000 
Profession (f any) ........ 
Date ie 
Si sMature ....cereereveoeeeessceee 










(Addition to be filled up if the Applicant wishes to pay up in full.) 
I desire to pay up my subscription in fuli on allotmest, receiv.ng interest thereva 
from the date of payment. 





Signature .........cccccevee..+0 





ISSUE OF £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 
OF THE 
BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY. 


OF THE LISTS. 





CLOSING 


Notice is hereby given, that the LISTS of SUB CRIPTION for the above will be 
CLOSED on T SDAY NEXT, the 13th inst, for London applications, and o 
WEDNESVAY NEXT, the Mth inst. at TWELVE o’cl ck, for Country application 








eonsideration obviously of paramount importance, 


October 7, 1874. 3y order. 
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In 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 15s, cloth. 


HE LIFE of JOHN HOLLAND, of Sheffield Park. From 
numerous Letters and other Documents furnished by his Nephew and 
Executor, John Holland Brammall. By WILLIAM Hopson. 

“Raised by its sterling honesty immeasurably above the level of the tedious 
panegyrical eulogies misnamed Memoirs with which the Press teems now-a-days, 
and as far removed as the Poles from that mischievous class of biographies which 
Brougham, in his bitterness, complained of as adding a new pang to death, this 
singularly interesting volume gives us the well-told story of a well-spent life....... “ 
The style is easy, correct, and scholarly. There are none of those minor literary 
blunders which deface most biographies. It is a fitting memorial of one of 
Sheffield’s most distinguished sons.’"—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ROLLS-OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 614, price 10s, half-bound. 


EMORIALS of SAINI DUNSTAN, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. Edited from Various MSS. by W. Stusss, M.A., Reg. Prof. 

of Mod. Hist, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Published by the Authority of 

the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. 

This volume contains several lives of Archbishop Dunstan, one of the most 
celebrated Primates of Canterbury, They open out various points of historical and 
literary interest, without which our knowledge of the period would be more 
incomplete than it is at present. 

London: LONGMANS and Co.,and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 





Just published, in 12mo, price Is. : 
S the CHURCH of ENGLAND PROTESTANT? An 
Historical Essay. By HomMersHAmM Cox, M.A., a Judge of County Courts. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 











HE GREAT FUNGUS MEETINGS at HEREFORD and 
LONDON.—The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for This Day, October 10th 
..... exclusive reports in full detail from the pen of 
r. Worthington G. Smith of these great meetings, f. inati 
sumption of Rants Tan great meetings, for the determination and con- 
Published by W. RICHARDS, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


T ™ , TG Na 

pone ATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—aq 

UTHORS desirous of bringing their Works under ire ic ' 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTH ERS pais of = 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal Educational Estab. 
lishments in the Ktngdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient wa: 
all Books committed to their care—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C oi 








Issue of 3,000 Unallotted Shares (being balance of First Issue of 12 0008 
£5 each, upon which £2 10s is called up) of the amet 


BSTOCK COLLIERY COMPANY (Limited). 
under the Companies Acts 1862 and 1867. 
Nominal Capita], £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
The Colliery has been under the Company's management since August, 1873, ana 
dividends declared up to 30th June last, at the rate of about 16 per cent, per annum 
A large sum of money has been expended in the improvement of the propert : 
- the out-put gen from 170 tons to 450 tons per diem. % 
rospectus, with forms of application, and every information, car i 
at the Offices of the Company, 152 Fenchurch Street, London ; the hanne 
Banking Company, Leicester; and the London and Westminster Bank Lothbur 
London ; or will be forwarded by post. : % 
Payments will be as follows:—£1 on application, £1 10s on allotment and the 
remainder by instalments, if necessary. Calls made only on three months’ notice 
and not to exceed 10s per share,—By order of the Board, 5 
152 Fenchurch Sireet, 11th September, 1874. JOHN BATTEN, Secretary 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








Registered 





B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy). Specially adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Ship- 
See Opinions of the Press. 


owners, Brokers, Agents, &c. 


EDEN FIsHER, 50 Lombard Street, 


EC. MESS 





— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 72 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Square, London.— 











R S. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 


GABRIEL, 


CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, 9s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ENGLISH POETS. 


FROM CHAUCER TO SHIRLEY. 
By WM. MINTO, M.A., 
Author of “A Manual of English Prose Literature.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in crown octavo, 9s. 
THE 


LIVE-STOCK OF THE FARM. 


By ROBERT OLIPHANT PRINGLE, 
Editor Jrish Farmers’ Gazette ; 

Author of the Highland Society Prize Essay (30 Sove- 
reigns) on the Agriculture of the Orkney Islands, 
‘*Purdon’s Veterinary Handbook,” &c. 
Containing Chapters on Breeding, Food, Preparation 
of Food, Cattle, Management of Cattle, Sheep, 
Farm-horses, Swine, Poultry, &. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CHEAP EDITION, complete in One Volume, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Illustrated Title by Birkett Foster, engraved by 
C. H. Jeens. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London; to be had of all Booksellers. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 274, will be PUBLISHED on SATURDAY, | 
OCTOBER 17th. 


CONTENTS. 


1, THe Jesuits. 

2. PROVINCIAL TURKEY. 

3. THE Hope OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 

4. MODERN CULTURE. 

5. THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND FALL. 

6. BiIsHop PATTESON. 

7. EAST ANGLIA: ITS STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 

8 Burrows’ WoRTHIES OF ALL SOULS, 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
10, THe RITUAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE— 


} 8. djs. a. 8s. d. 

| 34-inch ivory handles .,,...per doz. 18 .| 13 .| 6 9 

34 ditto balance CittO ......cccccsseees 19 14 .| 6 9 

3§ ditto, ditto ........06 mm she at FS 
35 26 | 9 





(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE's.” 3 vols. 


Queenie. 3 vols. 

“*Queenie’ promises to become one of the most 
popular novels of the day. It is amusing, healthy, and 
well written.""—Court Journal. 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “CASTE,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“The reader will experience rare pleasure in the 
perusal of this interesting and original novel.”—Post. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 2ls. 
THE Times.—“‘A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its 
title. Itis one of the best and most touching of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels.” 


Qld Myddelton’s Money. By 


MARY CECIL HAY. 3 vols. 
“An ingenious story, cleverly imagined, and very 
well carried out.”—Spectator, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
{ ,| Des- |Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the ome sert. |per pr. 
finest Steel. } 


C UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 













4 ditto fine ivory ditto 
4 ditto extra large ditto .. 
4 ditto African ivory ditto,. 
Ditto, with silver ferules .... 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... . 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...| 23 .|19 .| 7 6 


we Cesta Ss BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 





GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 


HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 








Dee S WEEKLY STOCK and 
SHARE LIST. 

“Investors, or intending investors, will take special 
interest in Mr. Bernard Cracroft's admirable Weekly 
Stock and Share List. The last number that has 
reached us contains, besides the usual ample informa- 
tion concerning all classes of Securities upon the 
London Market, a series of ingenious tables and 
charts relating to the Erie Railway. One of the latter 
shows the range in price of Erie $100 Shares for the 
last eleven years; another, the range for each month 
of the year 1874, up to the beginning of September; 
another, the growth of the ordinary stock and funded 
Debt since 1863; a fourth, the annual growth or 
decrease in the expenses and net receipts; and a fifth, 
the annual growth or decrease in the gross receipts 
and per-centage of working expenses; while a table 
presents the annual accounts for each year, analysed, 
all—charts and tables—covering a period of from ten 
to eleven years. A more comprehensive and per- 
spicuous presentation of the salient points in the history 
and condition of this great Company could hardly be 
imagined. Mr. Cracroft gives notice that this system 
will be applied to other Securities in rotation. It in- 
volves necessarily an enormous amount of labour, and 
its value is correspondingly great. We must repeat 
what we have before said, that Mr. Cracroft's reputa- 
tion for painstaking accuracy is unimpeachable. We 
should be glad to know that his List had a large circu- 
lation in America,”—New York Times. 

“A marvel of clearness, compactness, and accuracy.” 
—Illustrated London News. 

Terms of Subscription, post-paid, payable in advance, 
£2 2s per annum, by book-post wrapper; £2 10s per 
annum, by envelope. Single copy, ls. 

To be obtained, on and after the Monday in each 
week, at “Cracroft's Weekly List” Office, 5 Austin 
Friars, by post, in return for 13 stamps. 

LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, ia 
small or large quantities. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, &e. 
M. E. BROWNING, 

5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 

Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


the world. 
: @ 
OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHD 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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“HODDER AND STOUGHTON’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The -TOBER, price 6s, containing :-— 
ysTicS OF THE FOURTEENTH 

- 1S ee AND THE REFORMATION. 

2, THE LESSER LIGHT. 

3. OuR NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 

4, Mr. MOTLEY'’S New History. 

5, THE SOURCES OF THE LONDON WATER 

SUPPLY. 


THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


DEFENDERS. 
8. Str Epwin LANDSEER. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


NEW WORK by FRANCIS JACOX. 
This day, large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


SCRIPTURE PROVERBS; Illustrated, Annotated, and 
By Francis JAcox, B.A., Author of “ Aspects of Authorship,” “ At 
“Secular Annotations,” “ Cues from all Quarters,” &c. 


Applied. ( f 
Nightfail and Midnight, 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ISRAEL’S IRON AGE; Sketches from the Period of the 
By Marcus Dops, M.A., D.D., Editor of St. Augustine's Works, 
Author of “The Prayer that Teaches to Pray,” “ The Epistles of Our Lord to 


Judges. 
the Seven Churches of Asia,” &., &c. 
WAYSIDE WELLS: or, Thoughts from Deepdale. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By 


«There is a great charm of simple beauty, and tender duinty thought about these 


They combine a refinement and beauty of expression that could only 


apers. ns . : * oy 
pal It is a very choice little volume.”"—JBritish Quarterly 


come from @ beautiful soul, 
Review. 
This day, in large crown 8vo, 8s 6d, cloth. 

BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS; or, Brief Essays on Obscure 
or Misread Scriptures. By SamMuEL Cox, Author of “The Expositor's Note- 
Book,” “ The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John,” “ The Quest of the 
Chief Good,” “ The Resurrection,” &c. 

SECOND EDITION, with Portrait, ustrations, and Map, price 10s 6d. 

LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in EASTERN 
AFRICA. By CHARLES NEW, of the Livingstone Search Expedition. 

“Mr. New was in many places the first European who had ever been seen by the 
natives, and his experiences, therefore, cannot fail to be of value.’"—<Academy. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The ECLIPSE of FAITH.” 

The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE INFERRED 
from ITSELF. By Henrv RoGers, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 8vo, 12s. 

NEW WORK by HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 
FORGIVENESS anc LAW. Grounded in Principles Inter- 
preted by Human Analogies. By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. Crown 8Vvo, 5s. 

“ There is a completeness as well as a simplicity in the idea of Christ's sacrifice 
here expounded which lead us to hope that it will soon be adopted as the basis of 
a systematic account of the doctrine of salvation. Maturity of thought and rich- 
ness of illustration are characteristics of the book ; which, we believe, will be 
found to contain the more, and be the more satisfactory, the more carefully it is 

studied.”—Nonconformist. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 





SECOND EDITION of WANDERING FIRES. 


By Mrs. M. C, DesPARD, the Popular Author of “ Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow.” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


BeNeEpICcT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 


GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGHIN, 


M.P.,—a Story of Home-rule; and The DE BURGHOS,—a Romance. By W.R. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXX., for 


6. THE ABOLITION OF PATRONAGE AND 


7. THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND ITS 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST. 





IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


L 
| A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S.: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Being Eighty-Eight Years of the Life of a Physician who Practised his Pro- 
fession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, 
Germany, France, and England. Edited, with a Brief Account of the 
Last Years of his Life, by his Youngest Daughter, PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


It, 
SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A., The LIFE of. 
Artistic, Literary, and Musical, with Selections from his Unpublished 
Papers and Correspondence. By BAYLE BERNARD. 2 vols. post 8yo, with 
a Portrait, 21s. 
Ir, 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., LIFE and LETTERS. 
eee by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Photographic 
ortrait, 


IV. 

Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

and other MEMORIALS. By Josian GILBERT. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portraits and Engravings, 24s. 





The PARACLETE. An Essay on the Personality and 
Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 

“This book is one of no ordinary value.”"—John Bul’. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Henry Christopherson, some- 


time Evening Lecturer at Trinity Church, Brighton. With a few Intro- 
ductory Remarks by John Rae, Esq., LL.D.,F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By the Rev. R. 
WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., formerly Chaplain to the late Bishop of Grafton and 
Armidale, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


J. H. NEWMAN, D.D.: CHARACTERISTICS from his 
WRITINGS. Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious. 
Arranged by W. 8S. LILLy, Barrister-at-Law, with the Author's approval. 
Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


ANIMAL MECHANISM; a Treatise on Terrestrial and 
Aerial Locomotion. By Prof. E.J. Margy. Crown 8yo, with 117 Llustra- 
tions, 5s, 

*,* Being Volume XI. of “ International Scientific Series.” 





SOCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies 
Considered. By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN, B.A. Founded on the German 
Work “ Kapitalismus und Socialismus,” by Dr. A. E. F. Schiifle. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Major- 
General W. F. MARkioTT, C.S.L, late Secretary to the Governments of 
Bombay. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Alice King, Author of 


* Queen of Herself.” Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


ON the NORTH WIND—THISTLEDOWN: Poems. By 


the Hon. Mrs, WILLOUGHBY. Small crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
POEMS. By Augustus Taylor. 
TALES of the ZENANA; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. 


By the Author of * Panduraug Hari.” With a Preface by Lord STANLEY of 
Alderley. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TARA: a Mahratta Tale. 
New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with “The Confessions of a 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon's Rock,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
hug.” 


Stories. By 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. 





ANCKETILL. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Taylor. 


vols., 21s. 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, | 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Just a Woman,” “ Woman's Wrong,” 
&c, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have read | 
the last page of the third yolume.”"—/all Mall Gazette. i 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth | 


HINDLEY. 2 yols., 21s. 


HILDA andI. ByMrs. Hartley. 2vols., 21s. 


[October 7. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. | 


3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER SIMS SOUTHWELL. 3 vols., 31s 64. 
(Just ready. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET, 2 vols., 21s. [Just ready. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





| 
| 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- | 

ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine | 

Sa ae choice. 
es), 


Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- | 


The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 
By Davin Ker, Author of “On the Road to Khiva.’ Crown Syo, with 
lllustrations, 5s, 


WAKING and WORKING; or, from Girlhood to Woman- 


hood. By Mrs.G.S8. Reanety. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 





NOVELS. 


NEW 


IDOLATRY: a Romance. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Bressant.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready at every Library. 


WOMAN'S a RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. 


By PaiLip SHELDON. 
3 vols. crown S8yo. 

“In the delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and particular, and its effects on the 
lives of the personages of the story, the author may, without exaggeration, be said 
to be masterly. Whether in the long drawn-out development of character, or in 
the description of peculiar qualities in a single pointed sentence, he is equally 
skilful, while where pathos is necessary he has it at command, and subdued, sly 
humour, is not wauting.”"—Morning Post. 


It. 


VANESSA: a Novel. 


By the Author of “ Thomasina,” “ Dorothy,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 244, cloth, 9s. 


ROO ES A H E A D; 
b 
Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 
“Tt is not to be supposed that this volume, dealing as it does with subjects on the face of them grave and 
profound, is heavy reading. On the contrary, it is of absorbing interest when it has been fairly entered upon, 
—at Jeast to those who can appreciate the nature of its contents."—Morning Post. 


‘In their present shape, ‘Rocks Ahead’ will be read with care by everyone who wishes to be abreast of 
modern thought in political, economic, and religious matters."—Scofsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Will be ready in a few days, medium 8vo, cloth. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOAT: an Account of 


the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, with numerous Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the Boate, Nets, and otherGearin Use. By EDMUND W. H. HoLpswortu, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &., 


late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 


COFFEE in NATAL: its Culture and Preparation. By H. 


¥, STAINRANK, Manager of the Natal Coffee Works, Umgeni, Natal. In Two Parts, with an Appendix and 
21 Diagrams. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 286, will be published on 
SaturpDAy, October 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received 
by the Publishers later than Monpay next, October 12th. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





Now ready, price 15s. 
OCIAL LIFE at the ENGLISH 
at Some Features in the Report of the Lorps' | k UNIVERSITIES in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
SELECT COMMITTEE. By WILLIAM KEATING, M.A. TURY. Compiled by CaRristOoPHER WORDSWORTH, 


WILLIAM Rip@way, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. | M-A., Fellow of Peter House, Cambridge. 
3 — | Cambridge: D&IGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


GrorGE BELL and Sons. 


Just published. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


HURCH PATRONAGE ; a Glance 


London: 





Now ready, price 6s, cloth. 
‘K\AITH in the BLESSED GOD: its 
Nature, Results, and Reward. By WILLIAM mow, WHEN, and weer to PLANT. 
TAIT, A.M. Incumbent of Trinity Church, Pau, | HE HEATHERSIDE MANUAL; 
France. being an Alphabetical Catalogue of all the 
London: WuHiItTaKeR and Co., Ave Maria Lane. | Hardy Trees and Shrubs most worthy of Cultivation, 
Rugby: W. BILLINGTON. | containing ample instructions as to How, When, and 
: sed z What to Plant. By AvGustus MONGREDIEN, Author 
of ** Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations.” 115 
St. PAUL. pp., 8vo, price Is; post free for thirteen stamps. 
Just published, in small 8vo, price 5s. London: 
QOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and Vietoria Street, B.C. 
N Whirirae of &. PAUL He APOCTIA. Bi 5 eaccco. lALa. : oe 
FRANCIS RIVINGTON. E oo . GURNEY and CO., ARMY 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, 188| 4 AGENTS and ACCOUNTANTS. 
Fleet Street. 6 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 




















Heatherside London Dépét, 28 Queen 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS 
of DEMOSTHENES, 


With Introductions and English Notes, By F. 
A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of * ZEschylus,” &¢., and 
J. E. Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

Part I. — Containing Contra Phormionem, 
Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de Nomine 
Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum, 


PART IL.—In the press, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
The COMMENTARIES of GAIUS and 
RULES of ULPIAN. 


Translated with Notes by J. T. Appy, LL.D., 
Judge of County Courts; late Regius Professor of 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and Bryay 
WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; late Fellow and Lecturer of 
Corpus Christi College; and formerly Law 
Student of Trinity Hall. 


Demy 4to, cloth, price 10s. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE, 


in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions. By 
the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., Assistant-Tutorand 
late Fellow of-Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
'An ANALYSIS of the EXPOSITION of 
the CREED, 


Written by the Right Rev. Father in God Joux 
PEARSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Compiled, with some additional matter occa- 
sionally interspersed, for the use of the Students 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta, by W. H. MILt, D.D., 
late Principal of Bishop's College, and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; since 
Chaplain to the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Howley; and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. Fourth English 
Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
The LECTIONARY BIBLE with 
Apocrypha and paged Calendar. 


Divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar 
and Tables of Lessons of 1871. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


‘The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunc 
tions of 1535. By JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ' Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGOE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForkKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Pright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

.. SPOONS, 24s to 40s; ” 16s to 30s. | BAaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER Miche TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £6s, 95s. | BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
F LECTRO TEA AND OOFFEE Sets, from £3 103 to £24. | Corntcks—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. | GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s, 
ELECTRO Crusts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6, 

a LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. | KITCHF NERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAMPps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | KITCHEN UtensiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, | TURNERY Goobs, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. | TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


These 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
The various sizes suited to different 


FEeNDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


| 
| Nearly ready 


CICERO pro MURENA; with English 
Introduction and Notes. 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Classica} 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 





' 
| 


NALOPAKHYANAM; or, the Tale of 
Nala ; 


Containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman char- 
acters, followed by a Vocabulary, in which each 
word is placed under its root, with references to 
derived words in cognate languages, and a Sketch 
of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS 
JARRETT, M.A., Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, late Professor of Arabic, and formerly 
Fellow of St. Catharine's College. 


LONDON: 
Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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WORKS. 


NEW 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 15s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


HENRY TEMPLE, 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER), and 


Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


*,* Vols. I. and IL., demy 8vo, 30s, 





THE NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles 
queso, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of 
Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the 
Author of “ Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Written in a racy, fascinating style, this is one of 
the best novels which has appeared for some time. 
The author dashes at once into the story in a fresh and 
lively manner which is well sustained throughout. The 
plot is highly romantic, yet natural, and there is much 
talent displayed in the skilful concealment of the secret 
of the tale. Bright and deeply interesting, there is not 
a single dull page in this charming book. The plot is 
of absorbing interest."—AMorning Post, 

“This story will add materially to the fame which its 
author deservedly won by ‘ Rosa Noel.’ "—Graphic. 

* An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality 
which make the book pleasant reading throughout.” 
— Vanity Fair. 

“Pussie Smith, the pretty little American girl, is 
unfairly treated in not having a book all to herself, so 
neice wud droll, as she is, so imperious and good-hearted 
and all that is contradictory und bewitching. When 
the reader's attention is aroused, it never slumbers nor 
sleeps any more until all the tale is told.”—Times. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James 
PaYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massiugberd.” 3 vols. 
crown Svo, 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From 
the Swedish of M.S. Scnwaktz, By ANNIE Woop. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER; to 
which is added, MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. 
By SypNey Mostyn, Author of “The Surgeon's 
Secret.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. 
Bewicke. Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


“One of the purest, freshest, and most thoughtful 
covels of the season.”—Standard. 









“An able story...... Miss Bewicke has written an 
original and readable novel; and current topics, poli- 
ca tional, and otherwise, are p'easantly and 
gr lly touched upon. The book is free from the 
e 





rint of vulgarity, and adds much to the author's 
: ready acknowledged fame as a writer.’"—Aorning 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”"— 
Gratz nic, 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. 3 vols, crown Syo. 
_“ A better-written novel we have not read fora long 


‘ime, or one more enjoyable. It is of surpassing 
interest." —S¢. 


isman, 
“*Rose and Rue’ is a book which, from a literary 
point of view, bas not been surpassed by any one novel 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Sir ROBERT PEEL. A Memoir. By the late Lord Dalling 


and BuLWER (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer), In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch-Book. By Lady 


JACKSON. In super royal 8yo, with 20 very beautiful full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by 
George Pearson. 


mI, 
The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BANCROFT, and 
ABBOT: Forming the TENTH VOLUME of the LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 


*,* The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. II., 15s; Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; 
Vols. VI. and VII, 30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; and Vol, IX., 18s. 


I 


WESTERN WANDERINGS, A Record of Travel in the 


Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoDDAM-WHETHAM, With 12 full-page Illustrations, engraved by 
Whymper. Demy 8vo. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE: being the ADVENTURES of 


the PRINCESS FELIX SALM-SALM. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “Life of Garrick,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


vil. 


The WIT and WISDOM of Lord CHESTERFIELD. Edited, 


with a Brief Memoir and Notes, by ERNST Brownin@. In large crown 8vo. 


vill. 


The LIVES of the QUEENS of the HOUSE of HANOVER. 


A New Edition, entirely rewritten. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A., Author of “ A La-ly gf the Last Century,” &c. 
2 vole. demy vo. 

IX. 
The WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Edited by 
Lord Hoventon and Henry Coe, Esq., C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by Lord Houghton. 
In 3 vols. crown vo, witb Portrait. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being short Memoirs of the 


Greater Musical Composers. By F.Crowest. In crown 8vo. 


XI, 


The TOWN-CRIER; and other Stories. 


Book for Children, By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 


A Christmas 


In crown 8vo. 


XIT. 


THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


At every Bookeeller's, crown 8vo, cloth, binding uniform with “ Thwarted.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. THWARTED, 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each Volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, price 6s, of any Bookseller . 


NANCY. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 





uf the present season,” —Queen, 


COMETH UPASAFLOWER. GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


PUBLISHERS 


IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CCLXXXVIL., 


OCTOBER. [On Saturday next, 


. SCHARNHORST. 

THE BOOK OF CARLAVEROCK. 

ENGLISH FUGITIVE SONGS AND LYRICs. 

CENSUS OF FRANCE IN 1872. 

COMETS AND METEORS. 

CONVOCATION, PARLIAMENT, AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 

RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 

Mr. CHARLES GREVILLE'S JOURNALS. 

10. THe SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the 


Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HvuGesseN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. [On November 2. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALI- 


TIES. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY ROGERS. New Edition, with 
Additions. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. (On Saturday next. 


ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTRO- 


VERSIES of the TIME, contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY 
Rogers. New Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Saturday next. 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account of 


Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits. and Transformations. By J.G. Woop, 
M.A., F.L.S. With 600 Figures, engraved on Wood. 8vo, price 21s. 
[On November 2. 


OUT of DOORS; a Selection of Original 


Articles on Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. 
With Six Illustrations, engrayed on Wood. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d 
(On November 2. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY 


and PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. Scorr. 
Third Edition, revised by the Author, with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN 


WAR. By Tuvcyprpes. Translated by RICHARD CRAWLEY, Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE; Greek 


Text, with English Notes. By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised, 8vo, 18s. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL PROFILES; a Series of 


166 Lithographic Profiles, enlarged from Coins, Arranged by J. E. L&E, 
F.S.A., F.G.8. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Dr. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS, delivered before 


the British Association assembled at Belfast; with Additions and a Preface. 
8vo, price 3s, 


The TRANSITS of VENUS; a Popular Account 


of Past and Coming Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to 
the Transit of 2112. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 20 Plates and many 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY, Revised and 


partly Rewritten, with Additions by J. W. Stupss, D.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin ; 
and F. BrunNow, Ph.D., Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. Second Edition, with 
49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


XENOPHON, CYROPEDIA, BOOK I. Greek 


Text, edited with English Notes by HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo, 2s. 


HERODOTUS, BOOK VI. Greek Text, edited 
with English Notes by the Rey. G. F. LOVELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. 12mo, 2s. 


JESCHYLUS, PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS. 


Greek Text, edited with English Notes by the Rev. NORTH PINDER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. 12mo, 2s. 


LIVY, BOOK XXI._ Latin Text, edited with 


oe Notes by THOMAS NASH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, price 
2s 6d. 


HOMER, ODYSSEY, BOOK II. Greek Text, 


edited with English Notes by WILLIAM ALMACK, M.A. 12mo, Is 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, in the press, of THE 


\T T 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, A 
innine » . CONTENTS. 
HE NEXT PAGE OF THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By Joseph Chamt i 
Mk. DISRAELI's NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. , . nite 
THE CAUCASUS. By Ashton W. Dilke. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. By Professor Beesly. 
THE TEAOHING OF ARCHOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. By Oscar Browning. 
A RECENT WORK ON SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By the Editor. 
THE PUBLIC ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By C. E. Appleton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chapters 9-11. By George Meredith. 


On COMPROMISE. By 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the 


SALZKAMMERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN ScuMtp and 
KARL STIELER. Containing 143 large Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s, 


(This day, 
The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz 
KELLER, Engineer. With 68 large Illustrations. Super-royal 4to. 


[October 15, 
MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavt 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo. [ October 15, 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 


iscences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a Late 
Customs OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo. [October 15, 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massryeserp 


Home. 3 vols, [Next week. 


Joun Monrtey. 


Complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price £2 2s, 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


FORSTER'S LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS, 


The Volumes are also sold separately. Vol. I., price 12s. Vol. IL, price l4s 
Vol. IIL., price 16s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








All the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Traveland 
Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction are in circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of 
general interest as they appear. 


The following newly-revised Lists and Catalogues are ready for distribution, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application :— 


A Complete Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from 
January, 1872, to the present time. 


A Preliminary List of the Principal Forthcoming Books. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Second-hand 
Books. This Catalogue comprises some of the leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older books, several of which 
are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


An Additional Catalogue of Half-bound Books at Reduced Prices, 
consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly 
half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and 
Public Libraries. 


A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding 
or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on saleat MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the slightest possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





EW CLUB-HOUSE, MANCHESTER.—See the BL ILDER 

of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for View and Plans—Glasgow and its 

Improvements—Ritualism as an Art-influence—Pure Air, Pure Water, and Pure 

Soil—About Furniture—Building and the Price of Food—Art News, &c.—New 
Offices, 46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 
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SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 








THE 





proposed n 





NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE HAVING NOW ENTERED INTO ITS SECOND 


YEAR, the Promoters consider the present a fitting time to lay before the Public some record of the results of their enterprise. It is also 
ow to state, more fully and more confidently than was possible before those results had been arrived at, the objects and character of a 
ffers essentially from any other Publication, past or present. 





Periodical which di 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE WAS BROUGHT OUT WITH THE OBJECT OF 


dealing with Topics of a Social and Literary kind, to the exclusion of Party Politics, Religious Polemics, Poetry, and Reviews of Current 


Literature. 
Quarterly Number s 


It was intended to make Original Fiction, Authentic Travel, and Critical Biography strong points in the Magazine, and that each 
hould be complete in itself, and should contain Two Complete Stories by Writers of real Eminence, which together should 
be about equal in size to an ordinary single volume, usually sold at the price of ten shillings and sixpence. 





consider: 


7 ~ r r, r r ‘ 

HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AIMED AT A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD, AND 
the remuneration to Authors was fixed at a correspondingly high rate. 
Articles, it was resolved to limit the number of Papers in each Number to Seven or Eight, while at the same time the Magazino should contain 
ably more Printed Matter than the largest Magazine published in Great Britain. A particularly large and clear type and good paper 
were to be further distinguishing points with the new Magazine. 


To avoid a superficial treatment of subjects unavoidable in short 





[ue NEW QUARTERLY 


exceeded. 
for in less than a week. 


MAGAZINE, DIFFERING 


before the Public, a response was confidently looked for on the part of the Intelligent and Educated Classes. 
Although a large edition of the First Number was prepared, the demand was so unexpectedly great, that a Second Edition was called 


THUS COMPLETELY 


character and aims from every other existing Publication, and due means having been employed to bring this character and these objects 


IN ITs 


These anticipations were greatly 





Te 


E NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AT ONCE TOOK ITS PLACE IN PERIODICAL 
Literature, and has ever since maintained it fully and satisfactorily. The English Press, London and Provincial, the Scotch and the Irish 
Press, the Press of the United States, India, and the Colonies, have agreed in a warm welcome to the new Periodical. 





T IS NOT PROPOSED TO QUOTE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN TESTIMONY TO THE 
Literary merits of “ The New Quarterly Magazine,” though such testimony is very strong and very abundant, but the following few Extracts, 
from Journals representing various distinct Sections of the community and phases of thought, will sufficiently bear witness to the fact that the 





From the STANDARD. 


ZINE.—Nothing can be better in style and 
interest than the new number of “ The New Quarterly 
Magazine.” 


From the GRAPHIC, i 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE, a very meritorieus publication, was com- 
menced in October last, and has consequently attained 








existence. As this Magazine (the price of which is 
half-a-crown) is as big as one of the old quarterlies, 
and as each number contains not more than seven or 
eight articles, subjects of importance can be treated 
with a fullness which is unattainable in the smaller 
periodicals. Space also is gained by the omission of 
reviews of current literature and pojitics. Another 
feature of the Magazine is that each number contains 
two complete stories, each about equal in length toa 
one-volume novel. To readers who don't care to have 
their fiction doled out in weekly or monthly morsels, 
and who at the same time shrink from the length of a 
story in three volumes, this arrangement is a decided 
advantage. “The New Quarterly” fully deserves the 
remarkable success which it has hitherto achieved. 





From the MORNING POST. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY 
ZINE indicates a new accretion to Quarterly 
literature. It is not so light as the Monthlies, nor so 
stolid as the old Quarterlies......The present number 
(the las!) does not-concern itself with the vexed ques- 








Magazine will be always able to devote itself wholly to 
literature without any admixture of politics......How- 
ever, if “The New Quarterly " always comprises such 
a choice anthology as the July Number displays, there 
will be no reason to wish that it should take away from 
literature any part of the attention which is now so 
successfully bestowed uponit. The articles are varied, 
ind indicate much editorial discernment. 





From the MORNING ADVERTISER. 
TRHE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE has only just published its third number ; 
it such has been the quality of many of its articles, 
the tone and conduct of the entire work, that it 





lrea 
tion among the best of our miscellanies of essay and 
fl ». (Of No. 4)"The New Quarterly,” which has 
eted its first year, deserves the popularity it has 








sonable compass complete in each number. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA-| 


its fourth number, and completed the first year of its | 


MAGA-! 


tions of political parties; but it is not likely that the | 


| 
| 


deserves to take rank as a permanent institu- | 


ir I 
| 

| by its special feature of giving original novels | 
| is that its new stories are never continuous. 


Programme set before themselves by the Promoters has been effectively carried out. 


From the SPECTATOR. 
| HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—This (the last) is the best number we 
have seen.......Mrs, Lynn Linton’s “ Meliora Latent” is 
| a clever tale, containing graphic sk«tches of life and 


_ | character, and as to its plot, constructed with a finer 


| sense of dramatic propriety than most tale-writers 
| show......“* The Personal History of Lord Macaulay ™ is 
| an interesting paper, a welcome instalment of a bio- 
| graphy which has been too long delayed; but, perhaps, 
| the best thing in the number is Mr. Archibald Banks's 
very curious notes on “ Birds and Beasts in Captivity.” 
They put many cherished notions to flight .....Mr. 
| Banks's paper is admirable and interesting. 
From the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
I\PPHE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
| ZINE (No. 4) has some really excellent matter 
in Mrs. Linton's Cornish Novelette ; in Mr. Latouche's 
| Portuguese Travels, equal to any travels of the day in 
| spirit, geniality, and accurate acquaintance with the 
country described; and in the Rev. F. Arnolds Per- 
| sonal History of Lord Macaulay. 


| From the JOHN BULL. 
+ Y aah ‘ 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE has successfully completed the first year 
of its existence, and its leading features of treating 
social and literary subjects only, and those ex- 
| haustively, with completed stories in one number, 
| seem to have taken hold upon the public mind. 
From the NONCONFORMIST. 
TRHE NEW QUARTERLY, so far 
as regards the quantity and quality of its con- 
tents, makes good its claim to occupy a sphere of its 
|own. It contains nearly as much matter as the other 
| Quarterlies, and is published at less than balf their 
| price. Its literary criticisms are equal to anything we 
| have read, and few finer specimens of criticism are to 
| be met with thin that on “ William Blake: Poet, 
| Artist, and Mystic,” written by the Editor for the 
| April number. 
From NOTES and QUERIES, 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—The reputation which “The New 
Quarterly” has already acquired for what may be 
called its “personal” illustrations is excellently sus- 
tained in the July Number. 
From the CITY PRESS. 
IE NEW QUARTERLY continues to 
combine the instructive with the entertaining 
very admirably......A feature of * The New Quarterly ” 











From the SCOTSMAN. 

HE FOURTIL NUMBER of “The 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE” will go far 
towards keeping up the reputation which the publica- 
tion of the previous numbers has already attained. 
The plan of the Magazine is admirable; you are pre- 
sented in each publication with what is, in fact, com- 
plete in itself,and there is as judicious a mélange of 
serious writing and of fiction as could well be imagined. 


From the WELSHMAN. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY does its 
work well and faithfully. As was promised, it 
takes a place somewhere between an ordinary Maga- 
zine and the Quarterly Reviews. It is made up of 
Novels, Essays, and Travels......Tho Novels are by 
authors of repute, and possess great literary merit. 
They have the advantage, too, of being complete, each 
of them in one number of the Magazine. Two or 
three have been of supreme excellence. “The New 
Quarterly " ought to be a success, an 1 we have reason 
> believe that it has secured a fast hold on popular 
‘favour. «i 





From the BRIGHTON TIMES. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY, which has 
now completed the first year of its existence, has 
attained in that period of time such a leading position 
among the high-class Magazines, coupled with so large 
a measure of commercial success, as would a few years 
ago have been looked upon as marvellous. The secret 
of its success, however, is not far to seek, and consists 
in combining quality with quantity. Its writers are 
among the first of the day, whilst the Magazine itself 
is really a bulky volume. 


From the BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
TWEE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE is intended to strike the happy mean be- 
tween the Monthly Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 
Its pages are numerous enough, for it is as large asa six- 
shilling review, to give ample space for the full treat 
ment of all the subjects it undertakes to treat,,,...Not 
only is this programme excellent, but in the four num- 
bers now issued it has been admirably fulfilled. 


From the GATESHEAD OBSERVER, 
TRUE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE is without doubt an able and interesting 
Magazine. It represents, indeed, in bulk a good-sized 
volume, being something like three times the size of 
the ordinary monthly magazines, while a liberal re- 
| duction is made to the extent of one-sixth in price, 














THE NEW 


Vareoe,’ 


SPIRITUALISM in ENGLAND. 


TRAVELS in PORTUGAL. (Coneluded.) By 
The FAUNA of FANCY, By Frances Power Cope. 
A SEA ( HANGELING : a Novel, By the 


By Naruanrer A, Harness. 


UARTERLY 


RICE HALF-A-CROWN., 


. 


Joun LATOUCHE. |} The CHARACTER of 
| * White Rose and 
SMALL FARMS. 
| In the RUE FROIDE 
of * Patty.” 





Author of “Olive 











MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. V., published on October 1 :— 


GOETHE. 
Red.” 


3y Ropert Bucuanan, Author of 


3y Ricnanp JEFFERIES, 


:aTale. By Karuartne 8. Macquor, Author 


Covers for Half-Yearly Volumes L. and IL, price 1s 6d each, can be obtained of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 








i ait ines TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW QUARTERLY/:!MAGAZINE. : 
he NEW QI ARTERLY MAGAZINE will be forwarded for a whole year, postage free to any place in the United Kingdom, by the Publishers, or by any Bookseller 
or Newsman, on the receipt of 11s, paid in advance, by Post-Office order or otherwise. A single Number, 2s 10d, free by book post. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





FORTHCOMING. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


With all the Original Illustrations, in Monthly Volumes, price 63 6d each. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. beg leave to announce their intention of re-issuing 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In plain neat Boards, with Paper Label on the back, in Monthly Volumes. 


This Edition was completed in Twenty-two Volumes, large crown 8vo, and published in cloth binding with 
extra gilt sides, at 7s 6d per Volume, in July, 1869, and continues to command a large sale; but it has recently 
been suggested to the Publishers that there are many readers of this Author's writings who would prefer pur- 
chasing the Series in a style not involving the sacrifice of its present gilt cloth binding, should they desire 
subsequently to have it bound according to their respective tastes, 

The Publishers therefore purpose re-issuing the Works of Mr. THACKERAY, in the style indicated above, at 
6s 6d per vol. The Series can also be had in the existing cloth gilt binding at the price of 7s 6d per vol. 


The First Volume of the Series, 
VANITY FAIR, VOL. I., 

will be issued on November Ist, in plain neat boards, with paper label, and the succeeding Volumes at intervals 

of one Month. 





BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 


Large crown 8yo. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. By the late 


J. W.S. WY.ute, C.S.1., India Civil Service, sometime Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India. Edited, with a Brief Life, by W. W. HunT«r, B.A., LL.D. Witha Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS in his LIFE and WRITINGS, 
By EpwArb ZELLER. Authorised Translation, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

LAW and GOD. By W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
Crown &vo. 

HISTORY of ART. By Dr. WitHetm Lupe. Translated by F. E. 


BUNNETT. With 415 Ilustrations. © Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. imperial Svo, 42s. 


The MOHUMMUDAN LAW of INHERITANCE, according to Aboo 
Huneefa and his Followers (the prevailing sect in India). From Authorities in the Original Arabic. By 
Neiv B. E. Baitiiz, M.RA.S. Second Edition. 8vo. 


PENRUDDOCK. By Hamitron Aipt, Author of “ Rita,” “ The 


Marstons,” &c. New Edition. In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, 
Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's superintendence, by F. E. BUNNiTT. A New and 
Cheap Edition, thoroughly revised by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. 


NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. By Hotme Ler, Author of “Sylvan 


Holt's Daughter,” “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ The Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax,” &c. In 3 vols. 
WYNCOTE. By Mrs. Tuomas Ersxrye, Author of “ Marjory.” 
The STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Ceci Maxwe tt. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 


Blue Eyes,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


CAP and BELLS. By Marcaret C, Hetmonre. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 





2 vols. 
2 vols. 


3y the Author of “A Pair of 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical Work for Lay 


Readers. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior Physician to the West London Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. (This day. 
WEST-RIDING LUNATIC-ASYLUM MEDICAL REPORTS. 
Vol. [V., 1874. Edited by J. CricutoN Browne, M.D. Containing Twelve Papers upou Mental and Nervous 
Physiology and Pathology. by Drs. Carpenter, Hugbliugs Jackson, Lauder Brunton, Ferrier, Milner 
Fothergill, and the Medical Officers of the Asylum. Demy 8vo, 88 6d. (Just published. 
HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Lesiie Steruen. Crown Svo, 9s. 
CONTENTS —Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist—Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope— 


Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 1874. By R. BoswoatH Sairu, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, te. 
The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of CORAL REEFS. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised. With Three Plates. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By James Fitzsames 


STEPHEN, Q.C. Second Edition. Witha New Preface. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. 


Demy 8vo, with Two Portraits, 16s. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
POEMS. 


By Grace Ramsay. 


By Mrs. Broruerton, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
sy Meta Orrep. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


London: 


of No. 1 Wellington St 


Priuted by JOHN CAMPBELI 
iblished b; 


him at the “ SrecTsTonr 


and I 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


treet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ia the Couaty of Middlesex, at 13 Exet 
” Omice, No. | Wel ington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 10, 1874 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. ByRA 
Proctor, Author of “Light Science for Leisure 
Hours.” With Portrait. Large crown 8r0, 103 6d, 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI 


6 vols. Crown 8vo, 9s each. 


The CONFLICT of GOOD and EVIL i 
any By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, ye 
vo, 6s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: containing ag 
Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature 
Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved’ 
Methods of Treatment, the Proporties and Uses 
of Remedies, &c., and Rules for the Man: ment 
of the Sick Roum. Expressly adapted for ‘amily 
Use. By JoHN GaRDNiR, M.D. Seventh Edition 
Demy 8vo, 12s. r 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible, By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 9a, 

St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an 
Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England, 
Second Edition. Small crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 
Political and Socjal Criticism. Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine. With a Preface and Altera- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 1s 6d. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE, 
8vo, 8s 61. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 
tory Letter to Adolescens Leo, Esq, 
Telegraph. 43 64. 


With a Dedica- 
of the Daily 


WORKS BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Crown 


8vo, 48 6d. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 
ings and Discourses thereon. 
vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 
vols. crown 8yo, 9s. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. To which is added an Essay on 
Organisation in Daily Life. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. Crown 


The LIFE of GOETHE. New Edition, partly 
Rewritten. 1 vol. With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 


ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of 


A Series of Read- 
First Series. 2 


Second Series. 2 


Science. With Analyses of Aristotle's Scientific 
Writings. By Geouce Henry Lewes. Demy 
8vo, lis. 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and other Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 


aud Character as shown 
By Robert 


ERASMUS: His Life 


in his Correspondence and Works. 


BLACKLEY DiaumMoND, B.A. 2 vols., with Por- 
trait, 21s. 
“ The volumes contaiu a better biography than any 
that has appeared in our language.”—Atheneum. 


“Mr. Drummond bas produced a book for which he 
deserves the gratitude, not only of scholars, but of 
the entire public...... ‘Two fascinating volumes; not 
merely a thoroughly scholarly, but a genuinely read- 
able Look.’—Saturduy Review. 

“Mr. Drummond has produced a valuable and 
interesting book. He understands his subject."— 
Spectator. 


Handy velumes, printed in clear bold type, on good 
paper, 2s and 2s 6d a Volum». 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 


Comprising Works by Authors of the hig 
ing in literature, including:—The Bronté 
M. Thackeray, George Eliot, Charles Rewle, 2 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie 
Holme Lee, the Author of » John Halifax,” 
Aidé, the Author of * The Rose Garden,” &c. 

Lists Post Free on Application. 
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NEW VOLUMES, 2s eac1. 


The CONSCRIPT and WATERLOO. B, MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. In One Volume. 
The STORY of the PLEBISCITE By M¥. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. 
the Veil,” &c. 
The BEAUTIFUL Miss BARRINGTON. ByHOLME LES 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By HamItron Aip.. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By CHARLES 
Reape, Authorof * It is Never Too Late to Mend. 


3y the Author of “ Behind 


— powe ssteaietien ~ ee 


yw Street, Strand 








